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DISPUTATION reminding one of the theological bouts of 
A the Middle Ages, which Heine burlesques so finely in his ac- 
count of the rabbi and the monk in the Aula of Toledo, has been 
raging in the columns of the North American Review, between 
Colonel Ingersoll as the great enemy, and Judge Black as the pro- 
tagonist, of Christianity. 

The last word in the Review has been spoken by the former. 
He disposes of the Scriptures curtly by dividing them into the Old 
Testament, which ascribes to God cruelty and injustice in the past, 
and the New, which attributes to Him still greater injustice and 
cruelty in the endless future. As the Old Testament has been written, 
in all its parts, by men of my own race, and is still the ground- 
work of the religion which I profess, I ask leave to mingle in 
the fray, and to stand up for, not my creed, but my religion ; that 
is, for the law or doctrine which teaches me what is the right 
deed. 

Colonel Ingersoll will probably say: “I am willing, in the name 
and on behalf of modern thought, to engage in controversy with 
one who represents the three hundred and fifty million Christians, 
real or nominal, of America, of Europe, and of the isles of the 
sea ; but why should I bandy words—why should I break a lance, 
—with the champion of that insignificant band of Jews, of whom 
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seven millions, at the most, are scattered over the globe, and half 
of these, barbarians in barbarous Russia? What matters it what 
they believe or what they practise?’’ But I claim recognition, as 
representing a broader constituency than even Judge Black; for 
all Christians, whether Protestant or Catholic, Roman or Greek, 
and all Moslems, whether of the Sunnah or the Shiah, are but 
branches of that one tree of which we form the stem; they are 
children of that family of which Israel is the eldest son. Not 
desiring to defend those parts of Christianity, any more than those 
parts of Islam, in which these religious systems have departed 
from the old standards, ‘or have compromised with the idolatrous 
worship or polytheistic thought of the heathen, I can only defend 
the glorious truths which the Christian and the Mussulman share 
with their teacher,—the eternal Jew. 

As Colonel Ingersoll makes his little point on the pro-slavery 
tendencies of Judge Black, and as my Southern dwelling-place 
may subject me to the suspicion of sinning similarly against the 
light of the age in which I live, it may be proper for me to brush 
aside from the beginning all aspersions of that sort, and to establish 
my thorough soundness on that score. Living then, as now, ina 
Southern city, I did, in 1853, while editing a German newspaper, 
translate for and publish in it “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” In 1856, I 
was one of fourteen, out of five thousand in that city, who gave 
their votes to Fremont. I have never voted any but a Repub- 
lican ticket since, and have on all political questions taken what 
most men consider the liberal side. 

I wish, also, to premise that Iam none of your make-believe, 
so-called progressive Jews. I attend and help to support an old- 
fashioned synagogue ; I keep with fair strictness the Sabbath that 
begins on Friday and ends on Saturday at dark ; I abstain from the , 
flesh of unclean animals, and I teach my sons and daughters the 
Hebrew text of the Scriptures. This will sufficiently explain my 
standpoint. 

The mistake which Colonel Ingersoll makes in his estimate 
of the books of the Old Covenant is two-fold: First, the reproaches 
which he cast upon the view of God’s government of the world, as 
therein taught, are really reproaches upon any system which starts 
from a belief in God; secondly, his judgment upon the laws and 
rules of conduct taught in the Jewish Scriptures, and especially in 
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the Pentateuch, shows that he is a stranger to the fundamental 
idea of all modern philosophy, which, if I mistake not, is progress, 
or growth and develcpment ; in one word, evolution. 

Iam quite willing to concede to him that the Christian idea of 
a Creator who consigns untold myriads of sentient beings to the 
torments of hell for endless ages to come, is a notion abhorrent to 
the feelings of all but the most depraved or the most narrow- 
minded of men; and I will add, further, that it is a notion contrary 
to all sound reason, and that for its truth, outside of the authority 
of the Gospel, (the good tidings,) no proof of any kind can be found. 
But, when he says that the cruel sufferings which are predicted, in 
the name of the Lord, for Israel on the earth, in the farewell song 
of Moses, (“I will send among them the tooth of beasts, with the 
fury of the serpents of the dust,”) indicate a degrading view of the 
Godhead, which could be entertained only by a blood-thirsty, self- 
ishly heartless priesthood, he places himself on entirely different 
ground ; for the truth is that sufferings such as this line indicates, 
and others, greater, bitterer, sharper, have befallen the children of 
Israel. Either the infliction of these sufferings came through the 
will of God, or God is not Almighty, he does not govern the world. 
“ Dit quidem sunt, sed res humanas non curant,” as the disciples of 
Epicurus said when they were afraid to deny God straightout ; unless 
we take refuge in the Parsee belief of a benign Ormuzd and an evil- 
designing Ahriman. Isaiah (or his continuator,) disposesof the latter 
phase of belief in the short and dry words: “He [the Lord,] 
formeth light, and createth darkness ; maketh peace, and createth 
evil.” And I have no doubt that in the nineteenth century, and 
in English-speaking countries, even those who are most thoroughly 
freed from Biblical prepossessions will agree on this subject rather 
with Isaiah than with Zoroaster. 

Colonel Ingersoll either dares not, or cares not, to deny the ex- 
istence of God. Nor do I care to go into metaphysical disquisitions 
to prove that there is a God; but I take his existence for granted. 
There is a world, containing sentient beings; these have suffered 
—they do suffer,—much pain; this is a great evil. For this evil, 
God has to answer. Moses and the prophets, in speaking of some 
of these sufferings, which have certainly taken place, aver that they 
were inflicted by God. Isaiah says that all evil, in its origin or 
creation, comes from God. It is impossible to give any definition 
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of one god according to which these averments of Moses and Isaiah 
must not be literally true. It does not follow that God, in inflict- 
ing pain in certain instances, acted upon the motives which the 
Hebrew prophets and writers ascribed to Him, these motives being 
always connected with the supposed design of God to further a cer- 
tain standard of law and morals, and a certain polity for the devel- 
opment of mankind, which is peculiar to the Hebrew books. But 
that is a very different question. If these standards are true, if 
this polity is good, then we cannot be deemed blasphemous when 
we imagine God as working out their accomplishment. 

And this brings me to the second flaw in Colonel Ingersoll’s 
attack upon the Old Testament. He calls it barbarous, cruel 
hostile to freedom and to human rights, because it comprises only 
the first and not also the later steps in a certain course in which 
mankind has been educated, from the call of Abraham to the 
present day, and which is by no means fully accomplished. A 
movement in which the teachings of Abraham, of Moses, of Samuel, 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah, of Ezra and Nehemiah, of the Maccabees, 
of Hillel and Gamaliel, were the successive steps which after- 
wards, through the “ converts of the gate,” and, still later, through 
Christianity and Islam, in modified forms, found its way into the 
wider circles of the Gentile world, has tended to soften the man- 
ners, to broaden the sympathies, and to elevate the feelings, of 
mankind to such a degree, that the first lessons, when contrasted 
with the result acquired, appear to some of us harsh, narrow and 
base. 

As a good Jew, I attach no importance to our Scriptures, except 
so far as they can influence our conduct. Ours is a religion, not of 
creed, but of deed. A man can hold the very best standing in our 
religious community without believing anything more of the 
history told in our Scriptures except the general fact that the Lord, 
in some way or other, made known His will that we should obey 
His laws,—those laws which are set forth in detail in the five books 
of Moses, and insisted on by the historians, psalmists and prophets. 
The Pentateuch is very clear onthis subject. It is said in Deuter- 
onomy : “ What does the Lord thy God ask of thee, But to fear 
Him, and to do all His laws, ordinances and judgments which He 
has commanded our fathers?”” This may be difficult enough ; but 
to some minds much easier than the literal belief in the historic 
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truth of certain events, let alone the belief in certain dogmas about 
the attributes of God. The same doctrine is expressed in the 
Fifteenth Psalm, where the whole duty of man is set forth in 
certain virtues of truthfulness and charity; faith in any given 
dogma is not among them. And it is stated more pointedly in the 
well-known and beautiful verse of Micah: “« He told thee, O man, 
what is good, and what the Lord demandeth of thee: but to do 
judgment and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.”” One exception to this doctrine is found seemingly in the 
words of Habakkuk: “ The righteous man shall live by his faith ;” 
but the iast word is simply a mistranslation of the Hebrew 
“ emunah,’ which means “constancy,” or “ faithfulness,” but not 
“faith,” in the sense of belief. 

For a practical illustration showing how, even in the Middle 
Ages, a belief in the literal import of the Bible story was deemed 
immaterial, I need but refer to Moses Maimonides, the contemporary 
and friend of the Sultan Saladin. He is best known as the author 
of the « Moreh Nebuchim,” or “ Teacher of the Perplexed,” a book 
which has no other object than to fritter and purge away every 
trace of anthropomorphism from all parts of the Bible. After 
starting out with the self-evident proposition that the hand of God, 
His arm, His mouth, could not be taken literally, he proceeds to 
show that we cannot understand the reference to His mercy or to 
His wrath any more literally than the references to bodily parts, and 
that the Biblical phrase, « God was angry,” means merely that God 
acted in such a way, that, if the action had been that of man, 
we would ascribe it to anger, and “God is merciful” means He 
acts so that analogous actions of a man would be ascribed to feel- 
ings of mercy. For this, Maimonides was warmly opposed, even 
anathematized, by some rabbis of Aragonia and France; but the 
great mass of the Jewish people, not caring for or not understand- 
ing his great metaphysical work, acknowledged his authority as a 
teacher of their laws and religion. His “ Yad Ha'’hasakah,” a 
digest of political, moral and ceremonial law from the Talmudic 
standpoint, remained for several hundred years the main standard 
of decision in all Jewish schools and tribunals. His creed, in thir- ~ 
teen articles, which he composed, half as a concession to, half asa 
bulwark of defence against, the Christian and Moslem, was soon 
after his death put into measure and rhyme, and is sung every day, 
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or at least every Sabbath, in all the synagogues of Jewry. Moses 
ben Maimon observed the law ; and, no matter how freely he dealt 
with popular beliefs, he kept his standing, not as a member only, 
but as the leader of his people. But for the un-Jewish meddling 
with matters of faith, into which the rabbinical tribunal of Amster- 
dam allowed itself to be driven at the instigation of Calvinist 
preachers, Spinoza, whose opinions did not differ very far from 
those of Maimonides, might have lived and died in the Synagogue, 
undefiled by the taste of swine’s flesh and the happy father of cir- 
cumcised sons. 

The religion of Israel is a rule of conduct; its only aim is to 
make better men and women than otherwise would people the 
world; men are to know God and to worship Him, and Him alone, 
in order to become holier and purer. “But,” says Colonel Ingersoll, 
“the nation began its life under the law with rapine and murder; 
the first order given to it in the name of its heavenly master was to 
kill off the natives of Canaan, including their women and children.” 
I do not wish to evade this grave accusation, which is commonly 
the first and loudest in the mouths of all enemies, both of our re- 
ligion and of our race. But the gallant Colonel should consider 
that both he and I advocated, for four long and weary years, from 
1861 to 1865, the vigorous prosecution of the war in which at least 
two hundred and fifty thousand Southern, and as many Northern, 
soldiers were killed, and many of the widows and orphans, at least 
of the former, perished from want; all this in order to insure to 
the American people certain institutions which he and I thought 
of sufficiently great importance to justify the loss of all those lives. 
To Moses and Joshua it seemed just as important that the Israel- 
ites should occupy the land of Canaan alone, not as the masters 
of an enslaved race, whose vices they would soon learn and make 
their own, as it seemed to him and to me that the Union should 
be held together and that the slave-holders should not rule it. 
Later experience showed that only those tribes which extirpated 
the Canaanites within their allotted borders developed any national 
or religious life; such were the tribes of Judah, Benjamin and 
Ephraim ; the four northern tribes, who failed to “drive out” the 
old inhabitants, contributed little or nothing to the strength of the 
Israelitish race. If the southern tribes had been as willing to set- 
tle among the Amorites and Jebusites as the tribes in the northern 
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plain—Naphthali, Issachar, Zebulon and Asher,—were to settle and 
to mingle with the Canaanites, Hittites and Phoenicians, there would 
be no dispute now about either the Christian or the Jewish religion; 
for, long before the advent of Jesus of Nazareth, the laws of Moses 
would have been forgotten. Fora few hundred years, the “ chosen 
people,” or, at least, a few of its tribes, had to dwell separately be- 
fore acquiring those traits—good or bad, as you may choose to 
call them,—which enabled them afterwards to retain their identity, 
their faith and constancy, amidst a dispersion of thousands of years. 
If half a million of American young men might properly be sacri- 
ficed to the necessities of the Union, why not an equal or smaller 
number of Canaanite women and children? Perhaps to kill at 
once was more humane than to enslave them, which would have 
been the only alternative. 

If we, then, assume that in the Divine Providence Israel had a 
great and holy mission, and we find that it had to conquer for itself 
seats in which it might safely dwell alone till it became strong 
enough to issue forth and scatter the “sparks of holiness ” (to use 
the Cabalistic phrase,) among all nations, we cannot help justifying 
all the indisp:nsable means for that purpose. Don’t turn up your 
eyes in horror at this application of the Jesuitical maxim that the 
end justifies the means. We all justify the killing of healthy young 
men in war, provided we favor the ends or purposes of the war to 
which this killing is a means. That. we, in modern times, are 
shocked at the killing of defenceless women and children, is only 
the result of the more refined feelings which Judaism and the re- 
ligions that sprang from it have brought into the world. Julius 
Cesar felt no pangs of conscience at exterminating whole tribes of 
Gauls whose country he thought was needed for Roman settlers and 
their families ; and no one at Rome had the least idea of blaming 
him for it. The women and children of Canaan had to die in 
order that a religious and moral system should grow up of which 
mercy to the weak should be the corner-stone, and which would, 
for untold ages, as long as its influence should be felt by mankind, 
shield the women and children of all countries, not only from massa- 
cre, but from all sort of wrong and oppression. 

The Pentateuch contains in itself the germ of all social progress, 
from the time of its first draft or beginnings to the present. Social 
progress is nothing more nor less than the gradual giving up of 
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the natural advantages which the strong have over the weak; and 
it is worked out simply by the successive abolishment of inequalities. 
This progress will go hand in hand with the spirit of mercy and 
loving kindness; for it is this alone which makes the strong willing 
to give up the hold which they have upon the weak. Among all 
Aryan races of antiquity, the power of the strongest had intrenched 
itself in the popular belief in a religion of which the worship 
by each person of his male ancestors was the groundwork. In 
Egypt, the king himself was worshipped as a god. The Chal- 
dean kings claimed divine descent. The first step towards the re- 
generation of mankind was a democratic religion. Men had to 
learn that God is one, is supreme, is infinitely powerful; that all 
human beings are alike small, all also alike great, in His eyes ; none 
descended from Him, or from His like; all descended from the last 
and noblest of his creations. This starting-point gained, the true 
road could not fail to be struck. All abuse of power would be at- 
tacked in turn,—that of the master over the slave, of the noble and 
priest over the commoner, of the husband over his wife or wives, of 
the males over females, of the father over his children, the king over 
the people, the judge over the culprit, the rich over the poor, the 
creditor over the debtor, the native over the stranger. In none of 
these relations of life are the laws of the Pentateuch as merciful to 
the weaker as those of the United States have been since De- 
cember 18th, 1865, which is very much to the Pentateuch’s credit: 
for it shows that a nation which reads the Bible for a few hundred 
years will carry forward its spirit beyond the capacities of the rude 
and untrained men to whom its laws were first entrusted, thirty- 
three hundred years ago. 

The Pentateuch recognizes slavery as lawful, and does not seek 
to abolish it; but it brings before us God opening His most solemn 
revelation with the announcement that He it was who brought out 
hundreds of thousands of slaves from the house of bondage. 
Hence, in all struggles between the bondsman seeking to free him- 
self and his master seeking to hold him, the sympathy of the be- 
liever in the words heard on Sinai must be on the side of freedom. 
But this is not enough. Practical laws follow to limit the slave- 
holder’s rights. One day of the week, one out of seven, belongs 
to the slave, on which he must not even be allowed to work. If 
his master beats him, so as to spoil his eye, or even his tooth, he 
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must set him free. If the master kills him out of hand, he is guilty 
of murder. If the slave is treated so badly as to be driven into 
running away into another city, he must not be surrendered to his 
master. It is only seventeen years since America reached this de- 
gree of enlightened progress; and all this was the rule for heathen 
slaves! The rules as to Hebrew bondsmen and bondswomen are 
such that they cannot be designated as slavery at all. The release 
after a service of six years, and the enforced dismission in the 
“year of jubilee,” are too well known to require reference to the 
Book. Never, in the palmiest days of ancient Greece, was the Pan- 
Hellenic spirit so strong as to forbid the enslavement of the citizens 
of one commonwealth by those of another. In the days of De- 
mosthenes, a slave-driver, who had bought from King Philip the un- 
happy inhabitants of a Greek city in Thrace, was permitted to lead 
his human merchandise through the length and breadth of Hellas, 
the “ right of transit,” as we used to hear it called in this country. 

The husband had many privileges which the present American 
or British husband does not enjoy. For instance, he might marry 
more than one wife. This was the law of all Asia. But the Pen- 
tateuch would not allow him to discriminate between wives. A 
girl that had been bought (Exodus, xxi.), even a “fair captive” 
(Deuteronomy, xxi.), if taken for a wife, had to be treated on an 
exact equality of legal rights with the noblest, and the hated and 
ugly with the last favorite. A man must allow the right of primo- 
geniture—the double portion and attending honor,—to the first- 
born, no matter how he felt towards his mother. These rules must 
have gone farto discourage polygamy; and we find that it was 
practised but little among the Israelites, and in the days of Christ 
had become almost unknown. The husband was also protected 
against his wife’s unfaithfulness by the death penalty which was (I 
think very properly,) denounced against adultery ; but he was not 
allowed, as among other nations of antiquity, to take the law in his 
own hands; and the curious provisions, in the fifth chapter of 
Numbers, for trying secret unfaithfulness by the ordeal, are mainly 
important in this respect. He could also, like the Roman and 
Greek husband, divorce his wife ; but here, again, restrictions were 
interposed to discourage the exercise of this power; the wife could 
never be taken back if she had once been defiled by the embrace 
of another man; and, where a man had been compelled to marry 
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a maid in vindication of her honor, he was not allowed to divorce 
her at all. The sages of later days, acting in the spirit of the law, 
sought to clog the facility of divorce still further, by imposing 
heavy pecuniary burdens on the husband. One of them, who 
claimed to speak by authority, failing to comprehend that laws 
given for the conduct of men, even if divinely ordained, must con- 
form to human nature, (or, as he called it, the hardness of men’s 
hearts,) tried to abolish divorce altogether; but in this he failed. 
The laws of the Pentateuch very sensibly take notice of men’s 
“ hard-heartedness,” or human nature; so do the laws of every 
well-governed community. 

The Mosaic law demands satisfaction from the ravisher or se- 
ducer, either by marriage or in money. Herein it is more liberal, 
more favorable to the weaker sex, than the Code Civil of France, 
which says: “La recherche des paternttés est interdite.’ By the 
“laws of the ten tables,” which governed Rome with but little 
change till the beginning of the civil wars, no woman could inherit 
at all: “ Sez fidios non est, proxumos adgnatos famuliam habeito 
(“If there be no son, let the next male kinsman have the house- 
hold”). The Hebrew law-giver said: “If he have no son, ye shall 
make his inheritance pass to his daughter.” 

The Hebrew husband was not taught, like the Moslem, to look 
upon his wife as simply made for his pleasure. No; the newly-mar- 
ried man is exempted from all civil and military duty for one year, 
that “ he may cheer the wife that he hastaken.” The Greek, ancient 
as well as modern, kept his women purposely in ignorance ; the He- 
brew law-giver required that his laws should be read before the as- 
sembled “ men, women and children” (Deuteronomy, xxxi.). And 
we find the importance of women all through Bible history ; and 
for this purpose I am willing to include the New Testament, for its 
women were all Jewesses. Much has been said about the cruel 
and mean spirit of the Book of Esther ; but what interests me most 
in it is the assumption of the writer that Esther, a Jewish girl, 
trained by her pious cousin, should, as a matter of course, know 
how to read and write. It was the elevating spirit of the law of 
Israel that gave this accomplishment to her, or, if the whole story 
is a romance, which gave this accomplishment to the daughters of 
Zion alone among all Asiatic women. Even now, the Jewish women 
of Russia, all or nearly all, can write and read; and but very few 
of the others. 
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The patria potestas of Romans, Greeks, and other Aryans, with 
whom the head of the family was the lord of the lives and limbs, 
not only of his children, but even of his grandchildren, was bad 
enough; but the abuse of parental power was even worse in and 
around Palestine, where fathers “ made their sons and daughters 
to pass through the fire to Moloch.” The abolition of this horror 
is one of Abraham’s greatest merits. The descendants of the 
Canaanites who lived at Carthage never abandoned the inhuman 
rite till they were exterminated by the arms of Rome, as their 
brethren in Southern Palestine had been exterminated by Judah and 
Benjamin. Perhaps the cause of humanity lost no more in either 
case than when the cannibals were exterminated in the Caribbean 
Islands. 

The Pentateuch makes an end of the undue power of the father. 
The mother is put on equality with him in the respect due from 
the children: “ Ye shall every man fear kis mother and his father” 
(Leviticus, xix., 3). Can the contemners of the Mosaic law find a 
similar sentence in any other ancient code, from China to Iceland ? 
The law of the rebellious son (Deuteronomy, xxi., 18), who is to be 
stoned for gluttony, drunkenness and disobedience, may seem sav- 
age enough; but he is to be condemned only on the joint accusation 
of father and mother for disobedience to both; and, as no mother 
would or could ever have joined in such an accusation, this law made 
an end to the father’s power over his children’s lives. But the Pen- 
tateuch does not confine itself to enjoining on children the fear and 
respect of their parents, or to punishing him who strikes or curses 
father or mother ; it notices, also, the father’s duty to his children ; 
he must teach them religion, he must give them rest on the Sabbath, 
he must make them partakers of his holiday joys, he must leave 
them his estate as a heritage. The impression which the whole of 
the Mosaic legislation made on the sages of later times is such that 
the Mishnah deals much more fully with the father’s duty to teach his 
sons some industry by which to earn a living, and to make provis- 
ion for the support of his daughters after his death, than of the 
children’s duties toward their parents, with which the Chinese 
classics are stuffed, to the exclusion of almost everything else. 
Nevertheless, at all times, Jewish children have been dutiful enough 
to their fathers and mothers. 

As the Hebrew father was not an inchoate god, so the king, also, 
was a mere man, one of the people, whose first duty, as laid down 
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in the law, (Deuteronomy, xvii., 15,) is not to let his heart be raised 
above his brethren. No room was here for a Roman divine impera- 
tor, whose statues defiled every heathen temple; no room for Zeus- 
descended kings of heroic Greece, or for the Odin-descended kings 
of the Saxons and Northmen. “ Thou shalt put a king over thee;” 
it is the sovereignty of the people from which the royal power flows. 
He cannot govern, except in accordance with a code which gives 
him no prerogatives and allows him no place but one strictly execu- 
tive. The Mishnah carries out the spirit of the old law to its logi- 
cal sequence when it says: “ The king does not judge, and is not 
judged ; he cannot testify, and no one testifies against him ;” that 
is, he is, in modern parlance, a constitutional king, who can do no 
wrong, because he has no power to do wrong, and may, therefore, 
enjoy freedom from responsibility. The ideal was not realized by 
more than two or three kings of the House of David, by one or 
two of the Hasmoneans, and during three short years by Herodes 
Agrippa; but the people of Israel and Judah at all times under- 
stood their rights, and Naboth of Jezreel was just as willing as the 
miller of Potsdam, in a later age, to stand up for his freehold against 
his king. That little passage about a king’s duty, in Deuteronomy, 
and the story of Naboth and King Ahab, opened the eyes of Eng- 
lishmen to the relation of king and people, and brought Charles I. 
to the block and drove his son into exile, just as that other little 
passage which forbids the delivery of the fugitive bondman tv his 
master ripened into that “ higher law” which overbore all the Con- 
stitutional bulwarks of American slavery. 

A law which restricts the kingly power would be incomplete if 
it did not also limit the power of the criminal judge and give to 
the accused all the guarantees of a fairand opentrial. The Mosaic 
law prescribed these limits and gave these guarantees, at an earlier 
day, most probably, than the code of any other nation. In capital 
matters, there was a numerous jury,—the congregation; this was 
to judge between the manslayer and the redeemer of blood (Num- 
bers, xxxv., 25). In later practice, a court of twenty-three judges 
was constituted for this purpose, of whom, of course, the greater 
number must have been non-professionals. No torture could be 
inflicted; for no confession was wanted,—nothing but the mouth of 
two witnesses could convict. Witnesses for the accused, to con- 
tradict those for the prosecution, were admitted, and the latter were 
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exposed to the punishment which their testimony threatened 
to the accused, if they should be detected in falsehood. The ac- 
cused could not be tried again after an acquittal had once been pro- 
nounced ; for “thou shall not kill the acquitted and justified [such 
is the traditional meaning of the passage], for I will not justify the 
wicked” (Exodus, xxiii., 3). The culprit who is condemned to 
stripes must not receive more than forty; for he is still our 
“brother,” and should not be degraded. All doubts, both of fact 
and law, must be resolved in favor of lifeand limb. Such, at least, 
was the jurisprudence of the Pharisaic party, the one which was 
most thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the law and most hos- 
tile to heathen influences. Iam sorry to say that their humanity 
made it as hard to convict a murderer before a sanhedrim in Pal- 
estine, as before a jury in Kentucky. But they honestly aimed to 
bring about the rule of justice tempered with mercy, and to elim- 
inate vindictiveness and ferocity from the administration of the laws; 
and they went much further on those lines, with nothing but the 
Pentateuch to guide them, than many philosophic rulers of their 
own and of much later times. 

The Mosaic law recognized no caste. The Aaronitic priest- 
hood and the Levites, though their functions were hereditary, 
intermarried with other tribes; that they should do so, is expressly 
contemplated by the law (Leviticus, xxii.). To prevent them from 
becoming an oppressive aristocracy, they were not allowed to hold 
any land beyond their houses and kitchen-gardens ; but the judges, 
elders, officers, were selected from all tribes alike. The absence ot 
family names was perhaps the best safeguard against the rise of a 
nobility. Descendants of converts rose to high rank among the 
sages of the Second Temple. What a vast improvement was this 
over the curse of caste that overspread all the rest of the ancient, 
world. Think of the Brahmins and &shatriyas bearing down upon 
the sudras of India; the priestly and warrior castes of Egypt, 
holding all its lands and filling all the offices of government ; the 
eupatrids of early Athens, the patric of Rome, the jarls, karls 
and ¢hralls of the North; the doyars and serfs of Pan-Slavonia. 
Here was the example of a divinely-appointed commonwealth of 
equal freemen, long before Thomas Jefferson penned the sublime 
exordium of our “ Declaration of Independence.” The exclusion 
of certain tribes—Ammon and Moab,—from all communion with 
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the chosen race is often made a reproach to the Mosaic law. But 
compare it with all other systems of antiquity. The Italian, the 
Greek, the Persian, the Hindoo, pronounced this same exclusion 
against the outside world, not merely against certain enumerated 
tribes. More than that, the Italian or Greek of each city could not 
under the common law of his country, intermarry with the maidens 
of a neighboring city, unless there were a special treaty between 
the two States granting the right of intermarriage. It took a strug- 
gle of over a hundred years before the fatricit of Rome—that is, 
the families of the oldest settlers,—granted this right to the p/edcs, 
the descendants of later elements of the city’s growth. Nothing 
short of an act of sovereign power, of rare occurrence, and guarded 
with jealous precaution, could confer on the Greek of one little town 
the citizenship of another town, at a distance of six miles from his 
birthplace. The metotkoi of Athens, whose families had been set- 
tled within the walls for hundreds of years, and had paid their taxes 
and done service to the State, though of pure Greek, even of good 
Ionian blood, still never became citizens; they could not vote in 
the ecclesia, nor sit as judges in the dzkasteries, nor fill the most 
trifling office. An Israelite was at home anywhere within the 
twelve tribes, and so was any ger; that is, any non-Israelite dwell- 
ing among Israel and willing to submit to its laws. The Pentateuch 
tells us on forty-five occasions: “One law shall be for the native 
and for the stranger that sojourneth among you;” and adds once: 
“ Thou shall love him [the stranger,] as thyself.” Here is the first 
code that provides for the full naturalization of aliens. Even for 
those sojourners who have not taken upon themselves the full ob. 
servance of the law, a tender provision is made; for the meat of 
animals that are “torn,” z. ¢., not slaughtered according to law, may 
be sold to the alien, (zokhri,) but must be given to the sojourner 
(ger). The rich have enough solid advantage over the poor, in all 
conscience, without the law giving them its special assistance. But 
the criminal laws of all nations—at least, in their childhood,—gave 
to the rich the great advantage that all murder, all manslaughter, 
all mayhem, had its fixed tariff of fine or damage set upon it, which 
the rich man could easily pay, while the poor man could not pay it, 
except with the greatest effort and sacrifice, or, if not able to dis- 
charge it at all, had to suffer slavery or death. The Polish or Hun- 
garian noble, less than a hundred years ago, paid a small fine for 
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killing a peasant. The Mosaic law says sternly: “ Thou shalt not 
take an atonement for the soul of the murderer.” It also says: 
« Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, bruise for bruise.” Perhaps the 
Pharisees were wrong when they refined this into a mere measure 
of damages, which the rich man could pay more readily than the 
wrong-doer of slender means. But, at all events, human life could 
not be paid for with ready money; the meanest human creature, 
whether Hebrew or alien, was respected as the image of the Maker. 

In the laws regulating charity, the sojourner again plays an im- 
portant part. Charity, by the bye, reminds me of Colonel Inger- 
soll’s charge against the Christians, that they were very late in estab- 
lishing hospitals. I have never examined the truth of this charge ; 
but I know that the nation to whom the Mosaic laws were addressed, 
as far as any record reaches back, always kept up their hospitals 
for the sick poor, under the name of “ Aekdesh,”—*« consecration,” 
—deeming them the complements and fit successors of the sanctu- 
ary. Healso reproaches the Christians with the cruelty which they, 
until very lately, practiced on the unfortunate lunatics, whom they 
sought to punish for being possessed by devils. There is some 
truth in this charge ; but here, again, we who have preserved the 
ancient standards may boldly deny all participation in guilt. The 
ignorant among the Jews in the days of Christ and his apostles 
held this foolish belief about the causes of lunacy; from them it 
passed into the Gospels, and was thus handed down to later gen- 
erations of all races; but the learned and thoughtful whose opin- 
ions are recorded in the Mishnah never shared this superstition. 
That book never mentions the insane, except in connection with deaf- 
mutes and infants, who are not responsible for their doings and can- 
not enter into any contract or perform any valid act. To “whisper 
over an affliction ”’—that is, to drive out devils——was denounced 
by the doctors of the Mishnah as a deadly sin, and whoever prac- 
tised this art was at once recognized as a Christian, as a backslider 
from the true faith of Israel. The only feeling which the Jew (or 
the Moslem,) ever entertained for the insane, was that of unalloyed 
pity. 

But let me turn to the Mosaic laws that regulate charity. There 
is the corner of the field and the gleanings: “ Thou shalt leave 
them to the poor and to the stranger: I am the Lord thy God.” 
Here the poor man and the stranger need not beg; they can work, 
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with none to shame them. The poor and the stranger, the widow 
and the orphan, are not only to be kept from starvation; they are 
also, in a measure, to enjoy life ; hence, the second tithe, which the 
owner is to spend at the festivals in company with all those who 
have no harvest of their own, “ in bread and in meat, in wine and 
in strong drink, and in all that thy soul desireth.” The wild growth 
of the Sabbatic year, when the land lay fallow, was common .pro- 
perty, to be eaten by all, including, not only the stranger and the 
slave, but also the beasts of the field. But, more than this, it is 
made the duty of the rich man to lend to the poor free of interest, 
whenever he can give him a sufficient pledge ; and a curse is pro- 
nounced on him who refuses to lend because he fears that in the year 
of release the borrower will repudiate the debt. No one can deny 
that these laws have struck deep root among the nation to whom 
they were addressed. For, if charity (in more than one sense,) can 
be carried to a fault, it has been done among the Jews. The doc- 
tors of the Mishnah say, if a beggar comes to you who has been 
accustomed to ride on horseback, you ought to provide him with a 
horse ; and this is observed to this day, almost to the letter. 

Without sharing the absurd abstention from the flesh of ani- 
mals which the worship of brute beasts imposed on the Egyptian, 
and the belief in the transmigration of souls on the Hindoo and 
the Buddhist, the Hebrew law-giver knew what was due from man 
to the lower creation. The very ox and ass are to have their iest 
on the Sabbath ; no beast is to be castrated in the Holy Land; the 
ox is not to be muzzled while threshing ; the wild growth of the 
Sabbatic year belongs to beasts as well astoman. The law-giver 
knew that he who practices his cruelty on beasts, will, on occasion, 
give vent to it when dealing with his fellow-men. But, in fact, no 
such motive is needed; in the words of the proverb: “ The right- 
eous man knoweth the soul of his beast.” 

The treatment of poor debtors under the Mosaic law differs also 
most favorably from that in vogue among other nations of antiquity. 
The cruelty of the Roman laws of the “ten tables” towards 
insolvent borrowers has become proverbial ; thousands of them, 
even in the latter days of the republic, languished in the ergastula 
of their heartless creditors, and their sufferings were a constant 
source of irritation. As the history of Athens is commonly told, 
its people were the prey of dissension for many years, arising from 
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the grinding of debtors, till Solon carried out a partial remission of 
burdens, known as the “ seisachtheia.” Perhaps he had learned 
the remedy in his Asiatic travels. But we need not go back to 
ancient times, when we know that, in the eighteenth century, in 
enlightened England, debtors were put in jail for life, and were 
allowed to starve in it ; for no one was held to provide their sup- 
port. The worst that could happen to the debtor under any con- 
struction of the Mosaic laws must have been to be sold into a ser- 
vitude of six years; but it rather seems that_only the fine imposed 
for stealing could be enforced in this way: “If he has it not, he 
shall be sold for his theft.” Our exemption laws were anticipated 
in the words: “Thou shalt not take in pledge the upper or the 
lower mill-stone ;” our appraisement laws by the words: “He shall 
bring out the pledge to thee to the street ;” our homestead laws by 
the institution of the “jubilee ;” our discharges in bankruptcy or in- 
solvency, by the seventh year,—the year of release. The law-maker 
recognized that the enforcement of contracts between creditor and 
debtor is not in itself the highest aim of society; he was too wise 
and too good to say: “ Fiat justitia, ruat celum!” When re- 
member all these laws, that prepared the way for the abolition of 
all slavery, for the dethronement of all kings, and the levelling of all 
castes,—for the protection of the wife and daughter, as well as of the 
dependent son,—when I see the holding out of equal rights to the 
stranger, of well-considered charity to the poor, and of wise leni- 
ency to the debtor,—and all this amid the crushing cruelty of na- 
tions, both rude and refined, to the north and the south, the east 
and west, of those to whom these laws were addressed,—I cannot 
help exclaiming, in the words of the Book: “ What nation is there 
so great, that hath statutes and judgments so righteous as all 
this law, which I set before you this day?” 

Yet, when considering the progress of mankind in freedom, justice 
and charity, I cannot overlook the merits of the Ionian tribe of the 
Greek race, of the Athenian democracy, of the philosophers and 
statesmen of the city on the Ilyssus. But its greatest mind was Plato’s, 
and Plato’s greatest work was the “Symposion.” What unspeakable 
abomination does he there, though the mouth of Aristophanes, 
honor with the name of love! How can true love, and respect be- 
tween husband and wife, be found in a land in which the most dis- 
gusting of vices is openly practised by philosophers and statesmen ? 
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It took the promulgation of the laws of Israel to bring a corrupt 
world to the acknowledgment of charity and decency as virtues, 
and of beastliness as a crime. The civilized world is still far from 
pure; family life is not everywhere what it should be; but there 
has been a vast progress for the better,—throughout Christendom, 
at the least, and especially in those countries in which the word of 
God, commanding man to be fruitful and multiply, has been held in 
higher regard than the command of a pope or patriarch to priests 
and monks, to live, in defiance of nature’s law, in celibacy. 

Perhaps it was a mere lucky accident, that the legislator or 
legislators of the race of Israel hit upon laws and teachings which 
tended to bring their people, and, through them, all mankind, to 
universal freedom and justice, and also to purity and true love; 
but, when to this lucky accident is joined the other coincidence 
of a great and accurate prediction, I think—perhaps it is pre- 
judice,—that I see the finger of God. The records of Israel, after 
giving in the first eleven chapters of Genesis the oldest traditions 
of the human race which the ancestors of the Hebrews brought 
from “ Ur of the Chaldeans,” proceed thus: “The Lord said to 
Abram: Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, unto the land that I will show thee. And 
I will make of thee a great nation, and I will help thee and make 
thy name great, and thou shalt be a blessing. And I will bless 
them that bless thee, and curse him that curses thee, and 27 éhee all 
the families of the carth shall be blessed.” 

We do not know when these words were first written. They 
were never truly published till Ezra the Scribe made it a rule for 
every Jewish town to have its own synagogue, and to keep therein 
its copy of the Books of Moses, which were read three times in 
each week. At that time, the Jews knew by commercial inter- 
course, direct or indirect, all the lands on the Mediterranean ; they 
knew Abyssinia, Arabia, and the road to India; they knew Media 
and Armenia in the North, Persia and Susiana in the East. They 
might have suspected vast countries lying beyond all those of 
which they had heard reports,—beyond Tarshish, beyond Ophir. 
They did not find that anybody, or any family of the earth, blessed 
itself in the name of Abraham, except Israel and a few insignificant 
tribes in stony Arabia. Not quite twenty-five hundred years have 
passed since Ezra published the Pentateuch. We find now, that, 
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with the exception of Colonel Ingersoll and a few very learned 
men like him,—also, with the exception of a few wild Indians and 
Esquimaux,—all the families of North and South America, of 
Europe, of Northern and Western Asia, of Northern and Eastern 
Africa, and of the islands of the South Seas, do bless themselves in 
the name of Abraham and call themselves his children. Among 
them are about one hundred and seventy-five millions who pro- 
nounce the name Ibrahim ; but they also call him the “ friend of 
God.” These latter are now pushing boldly forward into the inte- 
rior of the “ Dark Continent,” and are teaching its dusky natives 
to give “ praise to God, to the Lord of the World, the Merciful, 
the Compassionate, the King of the Day of Judgment.”” The sons 
of Ibrahim by Ishmael are also converting in every year hun. 
dreds of thousands of the idol-worshippers of far-distant Hindos- 
tan. In noage since the death of Ponar, the second Caliph, has the 
number of those who trace their faith and the law (mistakenly, 
perhaps,) to Abraham, “the friend of God,” increased so rapidly as 
it does in our own day. The child may now be born that will see 
the prophecy literally fulfilled,—when none will worship any god 
but the One, nor elsewhere than in the synagogue, the church, or 
the mosque, all alike consecrated to the memory of Abraham. 
When that time comes, it will be found that the class in which 
Colonel Ingersoll seeks a prominent place—the revilers of all 
positive religion and of all revelation,—will have served a good 
purpose. When the religion of Abraham has conquered all the 
heathen, it is time for it to be purged of its dross. I hope a 
“revolt of Islam” is now in preparation, and will, in due season, 
bring the sons of Ishmael back to that law of moral progress which 
was unfortunately left out of the teachings of a prophet who so 
well understood the doctrine of God’s unity. In the meanwhile, 
Christianity should also shake off the worship of saint and Virgin, 
in which three-fourths of its votaries are sunk, and the belief in 
mysteries, called metaphysical, because they are meaningless, 
which even the most enlightened Christians still profess, though 
unable to explain them. An untruth may have served a tempo- 
rary purpose ; the un-Jewish parts of Christianity—the Atonement, 
the Incarnation, the Trinity, the eternal punishment of unbelievers, 
—were such concessions to the gross views of the heathens as 
would reconcile them to monotheism thus modified and disfigured ; 
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but truth alone can be eternal. Robert Ingersoll and those like 
him may break the idols which the followers of that true-hearted 
Jew, Jesus of Nazareth, in their error have placed around the Ark of 
the Lord; but, when they have broken them, they will perceive, 
to their wonder, that the Ark still stands,—that it still holds the 
eternal truths that were revealed to Abraham and to Moses, and 
that “Iamthe Lord; I change not ; therefore, ye children of Jacob 
are not consumed.” L. N. Demnpitz. 
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THE BOOKS OF CHILAN BALAM.* 


IVILIZATION in ancient America rose to its highest level 
C among the Mayas of Yucatan. Not to speak of the archi- 
tectural monuments which still remain to attest this, we have the 
evidence of the earliest missionaries to the fact that they alone, of 
all the natives of the New World, possessed a literature written in 
“letters and characters,” preserved in volumes neatly bound, the 
paper manufactured from the bark of a tree and sized with a durable 
white varnish.t 

A few of these books still remain, preserved to us by accident 
in the great European libraries; but most of them were destroyed 
by the monks. Their contents were found to relate chiefly to the 
pagan ritual, to traditions of the heathen times, to astrological 
superstitions, and the like. Hence, they were considered deleterious, 
and were burned wherever discovered. 

This annihilation of their sacred books affected the natives most 
keenly, as weare pointedly informed by Bishop Landa, himself one 
of the most ruthless of Vandals in this respect.{ But already 





* Read before the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, at its 


twenty-fourth annual meeting, January sth, 1882. 

+ Of the numerous authorities which could be quoted on this point, I shall give the 
words of but one, Father Alonso Ponce, the Pope’s Commissary-General, who travelled 
through Yucatan in 1586, when many natives were still living who had been born before 
the Conquest (1541). Father Ponce had travelled through Mexico, and, of course, had 
learned about the Aztec picture-writing, which he distinctly contrasts with the writing of 
the Mayas. Of the latter, he says: “ Som alabados de tres cosas entre todos los demas 
de la Nueva Espatta, la una de que en su antiguedad tenian caracteres y letras, con 
que escribian sus historias y las ceremonias y orden de los sacrificios de sus idolos y su 
calendario, en libros hechos de corteza de cierto arbol, los cuales eran unas tiras muy 
largas de quarta 6 tercia en ancho, que se doblaban y recogian, y venia & queder & 
manera de un libro encuardenada en cuartilla, poco mas 6 menos. Estas letras y 
caracteres no las entendian, sino los sacerdotes de los idolos, (que en aquella lengua se 
llaman ‘ahkines,) y algun indio principal. Despues las entendieron y supieron leer 
algunos frailos nuestros y aun las escribien.”—(“ Relacion Breve y Verdadera de 
Algunas Cosas de las Muchas que Sucedieron al Padre Fray Alonso Ponce, Comis- 
ario-General en las Provincias de la Nueva Espaita,” page 392). I know no other 
author who makes the interesting statement that these characters were actually used by 
the missionaries to impart instruction to the natives; but I learn through Mr. Gatschet, 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, that a manuscript written in this manner by 
one of the early padres has recently been discovered. 


¢ “Se les guemamos todos,” he writes, “ lo gual & maravilla sentian y les dava 
q 7 
pena.” —“ Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan,” page 316. 
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some of the more intelligent had learned the Spanish alphabet, and 
the missionaries had added a sufficient number of signs to it to ex- 
press with tolerable accuracy the phonetics of the Maya tongue. 
Relying on their memories, and, no doubt, aided by some manu- 
scripts secretly preserved, many natives set to work to write out in 
this new alphabet the contents of their ancient records. Much was 
added which had been brought in by the Europeans, and much 
omitted which had become unintelligible or obsolete since the Con- 
quest; while, of course, the different writers, varying in skill and 
knowledge, produced works of very various merit. 

Nevertheless, each of these books bore the same name. In 
whatever village it was written, or by whatever hand, it always was, 
and to-day still is, called “ The Book of Chilan Balam.” To dis- 
tinguish them apart, the name of the village where a copy was 
found or written, is added. Probably, in the last century, almost 
every village had one, which was treasured with superstitious ven- 
eration. But the opposition of the padres to this kind of literature, 
the decay of ancient sympathies, and especially the long war of 
races, which since 1847 has desolated so much of the peninsula, 
have destroyed most of them. There remain, however, either por- 
tions or descriptions of not less than sixteen of these curious records. 
They are known from the names of the villages respectively as the 
Book of Chilan Balam of Nabula, of Chumayel, of Kaua, of Mani, 
of Oxkutzcab, of Ixil, of Tihosuco, of Tixcocob, etc., these being 
the names of various native towns in the peninsula. 

When I add that not a single one of these has ever been 
printed, or even entirely translated into any European tongue, it 
will be evident to every archzologist and linguist what a rich and 
unexplored mine of information about this interesting people they 
may present. It is my intention in this article merely to touch 
upon a few salient points to illustrate this, leaving a thorough dis- 
cussion of their origin and contents to the future editor who will 
bring them to the knowledge of the learned world. 

Turning first to the meaning of the name “ Chilan Balam,” it 
is not difficult to find its derivation. «“ Cyilan,” says Bishop 
Landa, the second bishop of Yucatan, whose description of the 
native customs is an invaluable source to us, “was the name of 
their priests, whose duty it was to teach the sciences, to appoint 
holy days, to treat the sick, to offer sacrifices, and especially ta 
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utter the oracles of the gods. They were so highly honored by 
the people that usually they were carried on litters on the shoul- 
ders of the devotees.” * Strictly speaking, in Maya “chilan” 
means “ interpreter,” ‘“‘mouth-piece,” from “chy,” “the mouth,” 
and in this ordinary sense frequently occurs in other writings. The 
word, “ dalam’’—literally, “tiger,”—-was also applied to a class of 
priests, and is still in use among the natives of Yucatan as the 
designation of the protective spirits of fields and towns, as I have 
shown at length ina recent study of the word as it occurs in the 
the native myths of Guatemala.t “ Chilan Balam,’ therefore, is 
not a proper name, but a title, and in ancient times designated the 
priest who announced the will of the gods and explained the 
sacred oracles. This accounts for the universality of the name and 
the sacredness of its associations. 

The dates of the books which have come down to us are vari- 
ous. One of them, ‘‘ The Book of Chilan Balam of Mani,” was 
undoubtedly composed not later than 1595, as is proved by inter- 
nal evidence. Various passages in the works of Landa, Lizana, 
Sanchez Aguilar and Cogolludo—all early historians of Yucatan,— 
prove that many of these native manuscripts existed in the six- 
teenth century. Several rescripts date from the seventeenth cen- 
tury,—most from the latter half of the eighteenth. 

The names of the writers are generally not given, probably be- 
cause the books, as we have them, are all copies of older manu- 
scripts, with merely the occasional addition of current items of note 
by the copyist ; as, for instance, a malignant epidemic which pre- 
vailed in the peninsula in 1673 is mentioned as a present occurrence 
by the copyist of “The Book of Chilan Balam of Nabula.” 





* « Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan,” page 160. 

+ “The Names of the Gods in the Kiche Myths of Central America.” Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. XIX., 1881. The terminal letter in 
both these words—« chilan,” “ balam,’’—may be either “ 2” or “ m,” the change being 
one of dialect and local pronunciation. I have followed the older authorities in writing 
“ Chilan Balam,” the modern preferring “ Ciilam Balam.” Sefior Eligio Ancona, 
in his recently published “ Historia de Yucatan,” (Vol. 1., page 240, note, Merida, 
1878,) offers the absurd suggestion that the name “ da/am” was given to the native 
soothsayers by the early missionaries in ridicule, deriving it from the well-known per- 
sonage in the Old Testament. It is surprising that Sefior Ancona, writing in Merida, 
had never acquainted himself with the Perez manuscripts, nor with those in the 
possession of Canon Carrillo. Indeed, the most of his treatment of the ancient his- 
tory of his country is disappointingly superficial, 
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I come now to the contents of these curious works. What they 
contain may conveniently be classified under four headings : 

Astrological and prophetic matters ; 

Ancient chronology and history ; 

Medical recipes and directions ; 

Later history and Christian teachings. 

The last-mentioned consist of translations of the “ Doctrina,” 
Bible stories, narratives of events after the Conquest, etc., which I 
shall dismiss as of least interest. 

The astrology appears partly to be reminiscences of that of their 
ancient heathendom, partly that borrowed from the European al- 
manacs of the century 1550-1650. These, as is well known, were 
crammed with predictions and divinations. A careful analysis, 
based on a comparison with the Spanish almanacs of that time 
would doubtless reveal how much was taken from them, and it 
would be fair to presume that the remainder was a survival of an- 
cient native theories. 

But there are not wanting actual prophecies of a much more 
striking character. These were attributed to the ancient priests 
and to a date long preceding the advent of Christianity. Some of 
them have been printed in translations in the “ Historias” of Lizana 
and Cogolludo, and of some the originals were published by the 
late Abbe Brasseur de Bourbourg, in the second volume of the 
reports of the “ Misszon Scientifique au Mexique et dans l Amérique 
Centrale.’ Their authenticity has been met with considerable 
skepticism by Waitz and others, particularly as they seem to pre- 
dict the arrival of the Christians from the East and the introduc- 
tion of the worship of the cross. 

It appears to me that this incredulity is uncalled for. It is known 
that at the close of each of their larger divisions of time (the so-called 
“ katuns,”) a“ chilan,” or inspired diviner, uttered a prediction of 
the chara’ _— of the year or epoch which was about to begin. Like 
other wou....d-be prophets, he had doubtless learned that it is wiser 
to predict evil than good, inasmuch as the probabilities of evil in 
this worried world of ours outweigh those of good; and when the 
evil comes his words are remembered to his credit, while, if, per- 
chance, his gloomy forecasts are not realized, no one will bear hima 
grudge that he has been at fault. The temper of this people was, 
moreover, gloomy, and it suited them to hear of threatened danger 
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and destruction by foreign foes. But, alas! for them. The worst 
that the boding words of the oracle foretold was as nothing to the 
dire event which overtook them,—the destruction of their nation, 
their temples and their freedom, ’neath the iron heel of the Span- 
ish conqueror. As the wise Goethe says: 

“ Seltsam ist Prophetenlied, 

Doch mehr seltsam was geschieht.” 

As to the supposed reference to the cross and its worship, it may 
be remarked that the native word translated “cross,” by the mis- 
sionaries, simply means “a piece of wood set upright,” and may 
well have had a different and special signification in the old days. 

By way of a specimen of these prophecies, I quote one from 
“The Book of Chilan Balam of Chumayel,” saying at once that 
for the translation I have depended upon a comparison of the Span- 
ish version of Lizana, who was blindly prejudiced, and that in 
French of the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, who knew next to 
nothing about Maya, with the original. It will be easily under- 
stood, therefore, that it is rather a paraphrase than a literal render- 
ing. The original is in short, aphoristic sentences, and was, no 
doubt, chanted with a rude rhythm : 

«« What time the sun shall brightest shine, 

Tearful will be the eyes of the king. 

Four ages yet shall be inscribed, 

Then shall come the holy priest, the holy god. 

With grief I speak what now I see. 

Watch well the road, ye dwellers in Itza. 

The master of the earth shall come to us. 

Thus prophesies Nahau Pech, the seer, 

In the days of the fourth age, 

At the time of its beginning.” 
Such are the obscure and ominous words of the ancient oracle. 
If the date is authentic, it would be about 1480—the “ fourth age” in 
the Maya system of computing time being a period of either twenty 
or twenty-four years at the close of the fifteenth century. 

It is, however, of little importance whether these are accurate 
copies of the ancient prophecies; they remain, at least, faithful 
imitations of them, composed in the same spirit and form which the 
native priests were wont to employ. A number are given much 


longer than the above, and containing various curious references to 
ancient usages. 
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Another value they have in common with all the rest of the text 
of these books, and it is one which will be properly appreciated by 
any student of languages. They are, by common consent of all 
competent authorities, the genuine productions of native minds, 
cast in the idiomatic forms of the native tongue by those born to 
its use. No matter how fluent a foreigner becomes in a language 
not his own, he can never use it as does one who has been familiar 
with it from childhood. This general maxim is ten-fold true when we 
apply it toa European learning an American language. The flow of 
thought, as exhibited in these two linguistic families, is in such 
different directionsthat no amount of practice can render one equally 
accurate in both. Hence the importance of studying a tongue as 
it is employed by natives; and hence the very high estimate I place 
on these “ Books of Chilan Balam” as linguistic material,—an esti- 
mate much increased by the great rarity of independent composi- 
tions in their own tongues by members of the native races of this 
continent. 

I now approach what I consider the peculiar value of these re- 
cords, apart from the linguistic mould in which they are cast; and 
that is the light they throw upon the chronological system and 
ancient history of the Mayas. Toa limited extent, this has already 
been brought before the public. The late Don Pio Perez gave to 
Mr. Stephens, when in Yucatan, an essay on the method of coin- 
puting time among the ancient Mayas, and also a brief synopsis of 
Maya history, apparently going back to the third or fourth century 
of the Christian era. Both were published by Mr. Stephens in the 
appendix to his “Travels in Yucatan,” and have appeared re- 
peatedly since in English, Spanish and French.* They have, up 
to the present, constituted almost our sole sources of information 
on these interesting points. _ Don Pio Perez was rather vague as 
to whence he derived his knowledge. He refers to “ ancient manu- 
scripts,” “old authorities,” and the like; but, as the Abbe Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg justly complains, he rarely quotes their words, 


* For example, in the “ Registro Yucateco,” Tome IIT, ; “ Diccionario Universal 
de Historia y Geografia,’ Tome VITT, (Mexico, 1855); ‘ Diccionario Historico de 
Yucatan,’ ome J, (Merida, 1866) ; in the appendix to Landa’s “ Cosas de Yucatan” 
(Paris, 1864), etc. The epochs, or 4atuns, of Maya history have been recently again 
analyzed by Dr. Felipe Valentini, in an essay in the German and English languages, 
the latter in the « Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 1880,” 
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and gives no descriptions as to what they were or how he gained 
access to them.* In fact, the whole of Sefior Perez’s information 
was derived from these “Books of Chilan Balam ;” and, without 
wishing at all to detract from his reputation as an antiquary and a 
Maya scholar, I am obliged to say that he has dealt with them as 
scholars so often do with their authorities; that is, having framed 
his theories, he quoted what he found in their favor and neglected 
to refer to what he observed was against them. 

Thus, it is a cardinal question in Yucatecan archzology as to 
whether the epoch or age by which the great cycle (the ahau 
katun,) was reckoned, embraced twenty or twenty-four years. 
Contrary to all the Spanish authorities, Perez declared for twenty- 
four years, supporting himself by “the manuscripts.” It is true 
there are three of the “ Books of Chilan Balam ”—those of Mani, 
Kaua and Oxkutzcab,—which are distinctly in favor of twenty- 
four years; but, on the other hand, there are four or five others 
which are clearly for the period of twenty years, and of these Don 
Perez said nothing, although copies of more than one of them were 
in his library. So of the epochs, or £atuns, of Maya history; there 
are three or more copies in these books which he does not seem to 
have compared with the one he furnished Stephens. His labor 
will have to be repeated according to the methods of modern criti- 
cism, and with the additional material obtained since he wrote. 

Another valuable feature in these records is the hints they fur- 
nish of the hieroglyphic system of the Mayas. Almost our only 
authority heretofore has been the essay of Landa. It has suffered 
somewhat in credit because we had no means of verifying his state- 
ments and comparing the characters he gives. Dr. Valentini has 
even gone so far as to attack some of his assertions as “ fabrications.” 
This isan amount of skepticism which exceeds both justice and 
probability. 

The chronological portions of the “ Books of Chilan Balam” 
are partly written with the ancient signs of the days, months and 
epochs, and they furnish us, also, delineations of the “ wheels” which 
the natives used for computing time. The former are so important 
to the student of Mayahieroglyphics, that I haveadded photographic 
reproductions of them to this paper, giving also representations of 





* The Abbé’s criticism occurs in the note to page 406 of his edition of Landa’s 
“ Cosas de Yucatan.” 
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those of Landa for comparison. It will be observed that the signs 
of the days are distinctly similar in the majority of cases, but that 
those of the months are hardly alike. 

The hieroglyphs of the days taken from the « Codex Troano,” 
an ancient Maya book written before the Conquest, probably about 
1400, are also added to illustrate the variations which occurred in 
the hands of different scribes. Those from the “ Books of Chilan 
Balam” are copied from a manuscript known to Maya scholars as 
the “ Codice Perez,” of undoubted authenticity and antiquity.* 

The result of the comparison I thus institute is a triumphant 
refutation of the doubts and slurs which have been cast on Bishop 
Landa’s work and vindicate for it a very high degree of accuracy. 

The hieroglyphics for the months are quite complicated, and in 
the “ Books of Chilan Balam” are rudely drawn; but, for all that, 
two or three of them are evidently identical with those in the cal- 
endar preserved by Landa. Some years ago, Professor de Rosny 
expressed himself in great doubt as to the fidelity in the tracing of 
these hierogylphs of the months, principally because he could not 
find them in the two codices at his command.t As he observes, 
they are composite signs, and this goes to explain the discrepancy ; 
for it may be regarded as established that the Maya script permitted 
the use of several signs for the same sound, and the sculptor or 
scribe was not obliged to represent the same word always by the 
same figure. 

In close relation to chronology is the system of numeration and 
the arithmetical signs. These are discussed with considerable ful- 
ness, especially in the “ Book of Chilan Balam of Kaua.” The 
numerals are represented by exactly the same figures as we find in 
the Maya manuscripts of the libraries of Dresden, Pesth, Paris and 
Madrid ; that is, by points or dots up to five, and the fives by single 
straight lines, which may be indiscriminately drawn vertically or 
horizontally. The same book contains a table of multiplication in 


* It is described at length by Don Crescencio Carrillo y Ancona, in his ‘ Diserta- 
cion sobre la Historia de la Lengue Maya” (Merida, 1870). 


+ “ Fe dois déclarer gue Pexamen dans tous leurs détails du * Codex Troano’ et du 
‘ Codex Peresianus’ m’invite dela fagon la plus sérieuse a n’accepter ces signes, tout 
au moins au point de vue de Texactitude de leur tracé, qu’avec une certaine réserve.’— 
Leon de Rosny’s “ Zssaz sur le Déchiffrement de [ Ecriture Hiératique de [ Amérique 
Centrale,” page 21 (Paris, 1876). By the “ Codex Perestanus,” xe does not mean the 
“« Codice Perez,” but the Maya manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale. The iden- 
tity of the names is confusing and unfortunate. 
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Spanish and Maya which settles some disputed points in the use of 
the vigesimal system by the Mayas. 

A curious chapter in several of the books, especially those of 
Kaua and Mani, is that on the thirteen akau katuns, or epochs of 
the greater cycle of the Mayas. This cycle embraced thirteen 
periods, which, as I have before remarked, are computed by some 
at twenty years each, by others at twenty-four years each. Each 
of these £atuns was presided over by a chief or king, that being the 
meaning of the word akau. The books above-mentioned give both 
the name and the portrait, drawn and colored by the rude hand of 
the native artist, of each of these kings, and they suggest several 
interesting analogies. 

They are, in the first place, identical, with one exception, with 
those on an ancient native painting, an engraving of which is given 
by Father Cogolludo in his “ History of Yucatan,” and explained by 
him as the representation of an occurrence which took place after 
the Spaniards arrived in the peninsula. Evidently, the native in 
whose hands the worthy father found it, fearing that he partook of 
the fanaticism which had led the missionaries to the destruction of 
so many records of the nation, deceived him as to its purport, and 
gave him an explanation which imported to the scroll the character 
of a harmless history. 

The one exception is the last or thirteenth chief. Cogolludo 
appends to this the name of an Indian who probably did fall a vic- 
tim to his friendship to the Spaniards. This name, as a sort of 
guarantee for the rest of his story, the native scribe inserted in 
place of the genuine one. The peculiarity of the figure is that it 
has an arrow or dagger driven into its eye. Not only is this men- 
tioned by Cogolludo’s informant, but it is represented in the paint- 
ings in both the “ Books of Chilan Balam” above noted, and also, 
by a fortunate coincidence, in one of the calendar-pages of the “Co- 
dex Troano,” plate xxiii., in a remarkable cartouche, which, from a 
wholly independent course of reasoning, was some time since identi- 
fied by my esteemed correspondent, Professor Cyrus Thomas, of 
Illinois, as a cartouche of one of the akau katuns, and probably of 
the last of them. It gives me much pleasure to add such conclu- 
sive proof of the sagacity of his supposition.* 





* «The Manuscript Troano,” published in 7e American Naturalist, August, 1881, 
page 640. This manuscript or codex was published in chromo-lithograph, Paris, 1879, 
by the French Government. 
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There is other evidence to show that the engraving in Cogol. 
ludo is a relic of the purest ancient Maya symbolism,—one of 
the most interesting which have been preserved to us; but to 
enter upon its explanation in this connection would be too far 
from my present topic. 

A favorite theme with the writers of the “Books of Chilan 
Balam” was the cure of diseases. Bishop Landa explains the 
‘‘ chilanes”’ as “ sorcerers and doctors,’ and adds that one of their 
prominent duties was to diagnose diseases and point out their ap- 
propriate remedies.* As we might expect, therefore, considerable 
prominence is given to the description of symptoms and suggestions 
for their alleviation. Bleeding and the administration of prepara- 
tions of native plants are the usual prescriptions ; but there are 
others which have probably been borrowed from some domestic 
medicine-book of European origin. 

The late Don Pio Perez gave a great deal of attention to col- 
lecting these native recipes, and his manuscripts were carefully ex- 
amined by Dr. Berendt, who combined all the necessary knowledge, 
botanical, linguistic and medical, and who has left a large manu- 
script, entitled “Recetarios de Indios,” which presents the subject 
fully. He considers the scientific value of these remedies to be 
next to nothing, and the language in which they are recorded to be 
distinctly inferior to that of the remainder of the “ Books of Chilan 
Balam.” Hence, he believes that this portion of the aiicient 
records was supplanted some time in the last century by medical 
notions introduced from European sources. Such, in fact, is the state- 
ment of the copyists of the books themselves, as these recipes, etc., 
are sometimes found in a separate volume, entitled “« The Book of 
the Jew,’—* El Libro del Fudio.” Who this alleged Jewish phys- 
ician was, who left so wide-spread and durable a renown among the 
Yucatecan natives, none of the archzologists has been able to 
find out.t 

The language and style of most of these books are aphoristic, 





* « Declarar las necesidades y sus remedios.” —“ Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan,” 
page 160. Like much of Landa’s Spanish, this use of the word “ necesidad” is collo- 
quial, and not classical. 


+ A “Medicina Domestica,” under the name of “ Don Ricardo Ossado, (alias, ¢/ 
Fudio,)” was published at Merida in 1834; but this appears to have been merely a 
bookseller’s device to aid the sale of the book by attributing it to the “ great unknown.” 
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elliptical and obscure. The Maya language has naturally under- 
gone considerable alteration since they were written ; therefore, even 
to competent readers of ordinary Maya, they are not readily 
understood. . Fortunately, however, there are in existence excellent 
dictionaries of the Maya of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, which, were they published, would be sufficient for this purpose. 
A few persons in Yucatan have appreciated the desirability of 
collecting and preserving these works. Don Pio Perez was the 
first to do so, and of living Yucatecan scholars particular mention 
should be made of the Rev. Canon Don Crescencio Carrillo y An- 
cona, who has written a good, and I believe the only, description of 
them which has yet appeared in print.* They attracted the ear- 
nest attention of that eminent naturalist and ethnologist, the late 
Dr. C. Hermann Berendt, and at a great expenditure of time and 
labor he visited various parts of Yucatan, and with remarkable skill 
made fac-simile copies of the most important and complete speci- 
mens which he could anywhere find. This invaluable and unique 
collection has come into my hands since his death, and it is this which 
has prompted me tomake known their character and contents to 
those interested in such subjects. DanieEt G. Brinton. 





* In his “ Disertacion sobre la Historia de la Lengua Maya 6 Yucateca” (Merida, 
1870). 
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HIGHER MEDICAL EDUCATION.* 


N a copy of the Pennsylvania Gazette published in Philadelphia 
| on June 30th, 1768, will be found an account of the first an- 
nual commencement at which medical degrees were conferred in 
America. The occasion was that of the commencement of the 
College of Philadelphia, of which the University of Pennsylvania is 
the direct lineal descendant and successor. At this commence- 
ment, held June 21st, 1768, the degree of bachelor of medicine was 
conferred upon ten candidates. The charge, as it was then called, 
was delivered jointly by the Provost, Rev. Dr. William Smith, and 
Dr. Shippen, the Professor of Anatomy and Surgery. From that day 
until this, except in 1772,and for five years more, during which 
the operations of the College were interrupted by our national 
struggle for independence, the annual roll-call, as heard to-day, 
has been repeated, until the number of its medical graduates ex- 
ceeds ten thousand. One hundred and seven times has this roll 
been called; one hundred and seven times has the parting charge 
been made; and well may he, to whose lot it has fallen to make 
the one hundred and eighth, look about him and ask what is there 
left for him to say. Sound advice, cheering words and wholesome 
warning have been spoken again and again by men whose impres- 
siveness I cannot hope to equal. These, therefore, I will not attempt 
to-day. There is, however, one subject which I deem quite worthy 
of the present occasion, and I shall be glad if I can excite in you 
even a small portion of the interest I feel in it myself. That sub- 
ject is higher medical education and the position your Alma Mater 
has taken in relation to it. 

It is well known to you (but perhaps not to all the large audi- 
ence present), that, five years ago, the feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the then prevailing system of medical education, which had 
for some time existed in the minds of the trustees of this univer- 
sity, culminated in a determination to make an immediate change. 
According to the old system, a student could, if he desired, earn the 
degree of doctor of medicine in two courses of medical lectures of 


* A valedictory address delivered at the Commencement exercises closing the one 
hundred and sixteenth annual session of the Medical Department and the fifth of the 
Dental Department of the University of Pennsylvania, March, 15th, 1882. 
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but five months’ duration, while each one of these courses was an 
exact repetition of the other. All other trades and occupations 
required three and even more years, not of verbal instruction, but 
of actual hand labor, before the learner was considered fit to carry 
on his business independently of his master or teacher. This was 
the case with the carpenter, the stone-cutter and the machinist ; 
but the physician, who dealt with human life and its tenement, ex- 
ceeding in delicacy and intricacy the most subtle of machines, 
was often qualified by eighteen months’ instruction, and even less. 
And yet the profession of medicine has always been accorded a 
place among the liberal professions, which are so called because 
of the amount and variety of acquirement and the intellectual train- 
ing which are prerequisites to those entering them. These condi- 
tions are, and always have been, observed in European countries, 
and that they were also observed in the early history of this 
may be learned from an examination of the history of the medi- 
ical department of this university, where it will be found that, at 
its origin, each student, before being eligible to the degree of bache- 
lor of physic, was required either to have taken a degree in college, 
or to satisfy the trustees and professors of the school concerning 
his knowledge of the Latin tongue and such branches of mathe- 
matics and experimental philosophy as were judged requisite to a 
medical education. Finally, the degrée, not of doctor, but of bach- 
elor of physic, was conferred upon those who had complied with 
these requirements, had served a sufficient apprenticeship to some 
reputable practitioner, attended at least one course of lectures, ex- 
tending over six months, on anatomy, materia medica, chemistry, the 
theory and practice of physic, one course of clinical lectures, and 
the practice of the Pennsylvania Hospital for one year; also, passed 
a private and public examination before the medical trustees 
and professors, and publicly defended a thesis in the English or 
Latin tongue. The degree of doctor of medicine was conferred 
only after three years more had intervened, the candidate had 
attained the age of twenty-four years, and had written and publicly 
defended a thesis in the college, unless he was beyond seas or so 
remote on the continent of America as not to be able to attend with- 
out manifest inconvenience ; in which case, on sending a written the- 
sis, such as should be approved by the College, the candidate might 
receive the doctor’s degree, but his thesis was to be printed and 
published at his own expense. 
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It will be seen from the above that one hundred and fifteen 
years ago it was not easy to obtain the doctor’s degree in Amer- 
ica, and that he who had complied with its requirements had well 
earned the right to be regarded as one of a liberal profession. This 
is not the time or place to follow the steps of the change; but suf- 
fice it to say that in time these conditions were so far removed that 
large numbers, not only of the uncultured, but even the unscrupulous, 
flocked into the ranks of the so-called profession, and made the protec- 
tion of its standard, the credulity of the people, and the mystery of 
their trade, stepping-stones to success ; while the real professional 
training of the educated physician, obtained under difficulties and 
at great cost, and for the most part in foreign countries, received 
but partial recognition. Such a system of medical education also, 
failing to furnish the training which qualified for original investi- 
gation and such thorough study of disease as would lead to im- 
provement in methods of treatment and modes of cure, failed to 
develop the science of medicine proportionately with other knowl- 
edge. This fact could not escape the attention of a people whose 
growing intelligence was a part of the development of a great 
nation, and they could not fail to see the defects in a science so 
pretentious and yet so feeble. Hence, their confidence gradually 
weakened, and they became ready to grasp at anything which 
promised, even if it did not insure, more satisfactory results at iess 
inconvenience. 

Such were the results of medical teaching in this country for 
some years previous to 1870. In that year, Harvard University 
adopted for its medical school a compulsory three years’ course, 
graded, and with an academic year of nine months’ length, In 
1877, in accordance with the action already referred to, this uni- 
versity adopted a compulsory three years’ course, also graded, in 
which attendance was required during an annual winter session of 
five months, while instruction was provided for the entire academic 
year. The step taken by Harvard was a comparatively easy one ; 
for the medical department of that university, although among 
the oldest in the country, had never been a large school, and the 
compensation of the professors was proportionately small. The 
latter, therefore, made no great pecuniary sacrifice in making the 
change, while the change itself advanced the school from a second- 
rate position to one of the highest class. With the University of 
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Pennsylvania, however, it was different. The reputation of the 
school already exceeded that of any other in the country, and 
its classes, since the removal to the improved new quarters in West 
Philadelphia, were growing rapidly. Grave questions of guarantee 
and compensation had to be settled, while a temporary reduction 
of income to the professors had to be anticipated. All this, how- 
ever, was adjusted, and the change made with the consent of all 
interested. The event is too recent to demand further details now. 
But, instead of the class falling off, as was anticipated, the number 
of actual students was not diminished. The second year of the 
“new plan,” as it is now commonly called, began with a larger 
freshmen class than the first, and the third with a still larger class. 

But the medical faculty were not satisfied with what had been 
accomplished. One of the most gratifying and immediate re- 
sults was a marked improvement in the previous education and 
gentlemanly bearing of the student of medicine, and a much larger 
proportion of those who came to the University possessed degrees 
in arts or science. But it was found at the term examinations that 
some were still defective in this very important condition of a lib- 
eral profession,—a previous education,—and that, according as this 
deficiency existed, their qualifications in the professional branches 
were also defective, and they were, in consequence, unprepared to 
go on with their classes. This being the case, the question arose: 
“Why should such begin the study of medicine at all? Is it not 
better that disappointment should be met at the threshold than at 
a later stage, when both time and money have been expended ?” 
The answer was so evident that the faculty decided that a pre- 
liminary examination should be instituted, which should be passed 
by all who did not possess a collegiate degree or could not present 
satisfactory evidence of at least a fair English education. Instantly, 
for the session of 1880-1, the first-year class fell from one hundred 
and thirty-five to one hundred and ten, a reduction of nearly twenty 
per centum; for the session of 1881-2, a still further, but not 
greatly increased, reduction in the freshman class occurred. But 
mark the effect on the character of the class! Of the regular full- 
course students admitted the year previous to the institution of the 
preliminary examination, twenty-five per cent. possessed degrees 
in arts or science; while, of those admitted for the session follow- 
ing, thirty-three per cent. were college graduates, and the propor- 
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tion of failures at the first professional examination was decidedly 
less. Moreover, of the entire number of full-course students atten- 
ding during the past session, twenty-eight per cent. are college 
graduates, while the percentage in 1879 was but twenty-two 
per cent. 

Further, I ask attention to the following fact as one of no small 
importance. Notwithstanding the usual loss from withdrawals, in 
consequence of failure at examinations, and other causes, the class 
which entered for the session 1880-1, the first after the inaugu- 
ration of the admission examination, began its second year with 
its numbers increased ten per cent. over those of its first year. This 
is something quite unprecedented in the history of colleges with 
graded curricula, each class being, as a rule, largest as a freshman 
class, losing as it ascends in grade, until, as a senior class, it has been 
decidedly cut down. The exception in this case is chiefly due to 
admissions to advanced standing from other colleges, but in part, 
also, to fewer failures in the first professional examinations. Finally, 
the effect of the action of this university on other medical schools 
has also to be alluded to. Slowly they are following in its wake 
and making changes, more or less considerable, all tending in the 
same direction,—towards prolongation of the period of study,— 
showing that the principle of our method is acknowledged and the 
leaven of reform is working as it should. 

The faculty, therefore, have every reason to be confideit of the 
result hoped for, and believe that the temporary falling off is but the 
forerunner of large accessions, as the advantages of a prolonged and 
eraded curriculum become known. Indeed, they are already com- 
mitted to further steps in the same direction. At their request, the 
trustees have decided that the length of the compulsory winter term 
of instruction, instead of being five months, shall hereafter be ex- 
tended to six. Nor will they rest satisfied until an academic year 
is obtained of the same length as that of the collegiate department, 
—that is, nine months,—and the finished physician shall not only 
be thoroughly trained in all that pertains to his profession, but he 
shall also possess a university education or its equivalent. Of great 
importance in the accomplishment of the former, are deemed the es- 
tablishment of a course preparatory to medicine in the Towne 
Scientific School of the University and the more recent organiza- 
tion of a fourth year or post-graduate course. These two courses, 
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in addition to the three years of the regular curriculum, really fur- 
nish the opportunity, to those who desire it, of a five years’ course, 
in which it is believed will be found all the requirements of a 
thorough and complete medical education. 

It has recently been said that “a university education and train- 
ing make men too dilettante, and seem rather to unfit them for that 
struggle to make and maintain a position which must ever be the 
lot of the medical practitioner.” Such a statement I can only re- 
gard as an apology for an existing low grade of medical education. 
To say that a university education is in any way a disadvantage to 
a physician, seems to me to be almost equivalent to decrying all cul- 
ture. Are the problems of the physician of such an elementary 
character that he does not need the intellectual training and varied 
acquirements acknowledged to be essential in the other liberal pro- 
fessions? Are the refining and purifying tendencies of culture less 
important to him, whose association with men and women is only 
during the hours when their sensibilities and sensitiveness are 
heightened by disease, than to the lawyer, whose contact is only 
with the healthy and strong,—than to the clergyman, whose relation 
to the sick is certainly more limited ? That good and reliable phys- 
icians have resulted from the old methods, none will deny. But the 
advocates of the new contend that it is in spite of the defects of the 
old; while all must admit, that, among physicians produced by 
the former, the best have been those previously well educated. 
On the other hand, it must also be acknowledged that the profes- 
sion is overrun and degraded by hundreds of the incompetent and 
unprincipled, who are effectually excluded by the new condi- 
tions. With such admissions as these, can there be anyone who 
would not prefer the risk of dilettanteism on the one hand to that 
of ignorance and incapacity on the other? 

To become the champions of such a standard as that which is 
the aim of your Alma Mater, 1 invoke you, members of the class 
of 1882. Be not satisfied with being yourselves one of the first 
fruits of her efforts in this direction, but become active in its sup- 
port and securing its success. Talk of it, write of it, insist upon it 
in the instances of those whose course you may control. The time 
has come when a line must be drawn between those who graduate 
upon the old and upon the new systems. ‘The public have aright to 
know, and you have a right to indicate, that you are graduates under 
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the latter. To this end you are justified, and it seems to me you 
are required to follow the usual initial letters of your professional 
degree by the words, “ University of Pennsylvania,” “Harvard,” or 
whatever the degree may be; and Iam gratified to see that this 
example is set by graduates of many years’ standing. 

To you, graduates of the dental department, I need scarely say 
I make no distinction between you and your brothers of the med- 
ical. What has been addressed to one has been addressed to the 
other. You, also, have an important duty. You rightly aspire to 
be members of a liberal profession, and I, for one, am glad to wel- 
come you. But for you I would make the same conditions as for the 
medical student,—a thorough preliminary training and a thorough 
grounding in all the branches of a medical education. These ac- 
complished, you can select the specialty of your choice without 
fear or favor. Indeed, it is evident that the specialist should pos- 
sess, if anything, a broader culture than the general physician or 
surgeon. For it cannot be denied that the tendencies of the prac- 
tice of a specialty are to narrow the sphere of thought, while it 
also increases one’s knowledge and usefulness in that department. 
It is necessary, therefore, that such tendency should be counter- 
balanced by a breadth of preliminary culture and general profes- 
sional training greater than that of one whose range of thought 
and action is less restricted in practical life. 

With this hour, friends and fellow-alumni, our official relation 
terminates, and your independent professional career begins. It is 
your commencement. From it you go forth to carve your respec- 
tive niches on the temple of the world’s usefulness ; we go back to 
the work of conducting others to the goal which you have reached. 
Both have a responsible duty, and each needs the sustaining sup- 
port and encouragement of the other. I have told you what I 
would have you do for us; but I have purposely refrained from 
giving you lengthy advice as to how you might best attain what is 
commonly called success. Success has received various interpre- 
tations at the hands of men. I will not pause toanalyze them, but 
will simply say that in my own judgment there are three words 
which comprehend all the conditions of a true success. They are 
thoroughness, truthfulness, and energy. There can be no success 
without thoroughness. Thoroughness, not only in the work and 
duties of your own profession, but in all the responsibilities of life, 
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be they great or small. Whatever is worth doing it all, is worth 
doing well. A very simple motto, recalled from the associations 
of my own college life, conveys more than pages could other- 
wise express, and you will do well to remember it and live by it. 
It is, “ Minimum minimum est; sed fidelis esse in minimo magnum 
est,’ —a very little thing is a very little thing ; but to be faithful in 
alittleis great. Again, to be truthful and sincere in all your relations 
—with those who employ you, your professional friends, and, above 
all, to yourselves,—secures a degree of confidence without which no 
success can be permanent, Finally, each of these may be elements 
of a man’s character, and, if not united with an energy of purpose and 
conduct, he will fail of success. Energy alone often leads to chaotic 
results; but, when tempered by thoroughness and a strict regard 
for the truth, the outcome isa dignity and “ repose in energy” which 
is acknowledged to be fruitful in most lasting if not most rapid 
results. 

With a banner illumined by these words for its device, I do not 
fear to launch you on the swift current of the struggle for success, 
satisfied, that, whatever may be the hidden dangers of your course, 
you will in the end moor safely in the desired haven. It may be, 
scarred and weatherbeaten; it may be, no longeryoung and joyous ; 
but none the less masters of the coveted goal and worthy sons of 
an Alma Mater, who, chastened and dignified by well-nigh six 
score years of honorable motherhood, gives you now her parting 
blessing and bids you “God speed!” in a useful, happy and pros- 
perous career. James Tyson. 
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A FAMOUS CHATEAU. 


FT*HE Chateau of Rambouillet is a palace where feudal knights 
| lived like little kings. Monarchs have feasted there and at its 
gates have asked, when fugitives, for water anda crust of bread. It 
commenced its career as a cradle of knights; it is finishing it as 
an asylum for the orphans of soldiers. The commencement and 
jinale are not unworthy ; but between the two there have been some 
less appropriate disposals of this old chevalier’s residence. Where 
the knightly D’Amaurys held their feudal state, where King Fran- 
cis followed the chase, and the Chevalier Florian sang, and Pen- 
thiévre earned immortality by the practice of heavenly virtues,— 
where Louis enthroned Du Barry, and Napoleon presided over 
councils, holding the destiny of thrones in the balance of his 
will,—there the sorriest mechanic had, with a few francs in his 
hand, the right of entrance. The gayest Jorettes of the capital 
smoked their cigarettes where Julie d’Angennes fenced with love, 
and the bower of queens and the refuge of an empress rang with 
echoes born of light-heartedness and lighter wines. The late Em- 
peror Louis Napoleon, however, established a better order of things. 
To a Norman chief and to the Norman tongue, “ Rabou- 
illet,” as it used to be written, or the “ rabbit-warren,” owes the 
name given to this palace, about forty miles from Paris, and to the 
village which clusters around it. The early masters of Rambouillet 
were a powerful but an uninteresting race. It is sufficient to 
record of the chivalric D’Amaurys, that they held it, to the satis- 
faction of few people but themselves, from 1003 to 1317. Further 
record of them is unnecessary. One relic of their time, however, 
survived to the period of the first French Revolution. In the 
domain of Rambouillet was the fief of Montorgueil. It was held 
by the Prior of St. Thomas d’Epernon on the following service: 
the good Prior was bound to present himself yearly at the gate of 
Rambouillet, bare-headed, with a garland on his brow, and mounted 
on a piebald horse,—touching whom it was bad service if the ani- 
mal had not four white feet. The Prior, fully armed like a knight, 
save that his gloves were of a delicate texture, carried a flask of 
wine at his saddle-bow. In one hand, he held a cake, to the mak- 
ing of which had gone a bushel of flour;—an equal measure of 
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wheat was also the fee of the lord. The officers of the latter ex- 
amined narrowly into the completeness of the service. If they 
pronounced it imperfect, the Prior of Epernon was mulcted of the 
revenues of his fief for the year ensuing. In later days, the cere- 
mony lost much of its meaning; but, down to the period of its 
extinction, the wine, the cake and the garland were never wanting ; 
and the maidens of Rambouillet were said to be more exacting than 
the baronial knights themselves, from whom many of them were 
descended. The festival was ever a joyous one, as became a feudal 
lord whose kitchen fire-place was of such dimensions that a horse- 
man might ride into it and skim the potas he stood in his stirrups. 

It is a singular thing, that scarcely a monarch has had anything 
to do with the lordly residence of Rambouillet, but mischance has 
befallen him. The kings were unjust to these lords of Rambouillet 
and the latter found for the former a Nemesis. Francis I. was 
hunting in the forest of Rambouillet when he received news of the 
death of Henry VIII. of England, with whom he had struggled on 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. With the news, he received a 
shock which the decay sprung from many excesses could not resist. 
He entered the chateau as the guest of the Chevalier d’Angennes, 
in whose family the proprietorship then resided. The chamber 
still exists wherein he died, roaring in agony, leaving proof of its 
power over him in the pillow, which, in mingled rage and pain, he 
tore into strips with his teeth. Leon Gozlan has given a full 
account of the extraordinary ceremonies which took place in honor 
of Francis after his death, “In front of the bed on which lay 
the body of the King,” says M. Gozlan, “ was erected an altar, 
covered with an embroidered cloth; on this stood two golden 
candlesticks, bearing two lights from candles of the whitest wax. 
The cardinals, prelates, knights, gentlemen, and officers whose duty 
it was to keep watch, were stationed around the catafalque, seated 
on chairs of cloth of gold. During the eleven days that the cere- 
mony lasted, the strictest etiquette of service was observed about 
the King, as if he had been a living monarch in presence of his 
Court. His table was regularly laid out for dinner by the side of 
his bed; acardinal blessed the food; a gentleman-in-waiting pre- 
sented the ewer to the figure of the dead king ; a knight offered him 
the cup mantling with wine, and another wiped his lips and fingers. 
These functions, with many others, took place by the solemn and sub- 
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dued light of the funeral torches.” The after-ceremonies were 
quite as curious and as extraordinarily magnificent ; but it is un- 
necessary to describe them here. 

A king in not much better circumstances than Francis, just before 
his death, slept in the castle for one night. It was a night in May, 
1588, and Jean d’Angennes was celebrating the marriage of his 
daughter. The ceremony was interrupted by a loud knocking at 
the castle-gates. The wary Jean looked first at the visitors through 
the wicket, whence he saw Henri III, flurried, yet laughing, seated 
in an old carriage, around which clustered dusty horsemen, grave 
cavaliers, and courtiers scantily attired. Some had their points 
untrussed and many knights were without their boots. An _ illus- 
trious company, in fact; but there were not two nobles in their 
united purses. D’Angennes threw open his portals to a king and 
his knights flying from De Guise, who had gotten possession of 
Paris, and Henri and his friends had escaped in order to establish 
the regal authority at Chartres. The two great adversaries met at 
Blois; and, after the assassination of Guise, the King, with his 
knights and courtiers, rode gayly past Rambouillet on his return to 
Paris to profit by his own wickedness and the folly of his trusted 
and well-beloved cousin, the Duc. 

Not long before this murder, the Hétel Pisani in Paris was made 
jubilant by the birth of that Catherine de Vivonnes who was at once 
both lovely and learned. She lived to found the school of lingual 
purists whose doings are so pleasantly caricatured in the “ Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules”’ of Moliére. Catherine espoused that noble cheva- 
lier, Charles d’Angennes, Lord of Rambouillet, who was made a mar- 
quis for her sake. The chevalier’s lady looked upon her marriage 
rather as a closing act of life than otherwise; but, then, hers had 
been a busy youth. In her second lustre, she knew as many lan- 
guages as a /ustrum has years. Ere her fourth had expired, her re- 
fined spirit and her active intellect were sickened and tired of the 
continual sameness and the golden emptiness of the Court. She 
cared little to render homage to a most Christian king who dis- 
regarded the precepts of Christianity, or to be sullied by homage 
from a monarch, which could not be rendered without insult to a 
virtuous woman. Young Catherine preferred, in the summer eve, 
to lie under the shadow of her father’s trees, on the spot subse- 
quently occupied by the Palais Royal. There she read works 
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coined by great minds. During the long winter evenings, she lay 
in stately ceremony upon her bed,—an unseemly custom of the 
period,—and there, surrounded by chevaliers, wits and philoso- 
phers, enjoyed and encouraged the “ cudgelling of brains.” At 
her suggestion, the old /éte/ was destroyed, and, after her designs, 
a new one built; and, when, in place of the old dark panelling, 
obscurely seen by casements that kept out the light, she covered 
the walls of her reception-rooms with sky-blue velvet, and wel- 
comed the sun to shine upon them, universal France admiringly 
pronounced her mad, incontinently caught the infection, and broke 
out into an incurable disease of fancy and good taste. Ina word, 
Catherine was the first zsthete of her time. 

The fruit of the union above spoken of was abundant; but the 
very jewel in that crown of children, the goodliest arrow in the 
family quiver, was that Julie d’Angennes who shattered the hearts 
of all the amorous chevaliers of France, and whose fame has, per- 
haps, eclipsed that of her mother. Her childhood was passed at 
the feet of the most eminent men of the period, not merely known 
as aristocratic chevaliers, but also as distinguished wits and philos- 
ophers. By the side of her cradle, Marot enunciated his tuneful 
rhymes, Voiture his conceits, and Vaugelas his learning. She lay 
in the arms of Armand Duplessis, ##ex almost as innocent as the 
little angel who unconsciously smiled on that future ruthless Cardi- 
nal de Richelieu; and her young ear heard the elevated measure 
of Corneille’s «« Melite.” To enumerate the circles which were 
wont to assemble within the Hétel Rambouillet in Paris, or to 
loiter in the gardens and on the hills of the country chateau whose 
history is here sketched, would occupy more space than can be 
devoted to such a purpose. The circle comprised parties who were 
hitherto respectively exclusive. Noblemen met citizen wits, to the 
great edification of the former ; and Rambouillet afforded an asylum 
to the persecuted of all parties. They who resisted Henri IV. 
found refuge within its hospitable walls, and many nobles and chev- 
aliers who survived the bloody oppression of Richelieu sought 
therein solace and balm for their lacerated souls. Above all, 
Madame de Rambouillet effected the social congregation of the two 
sexes. Women were brought to encounter male wits, sometimes 
to conquer, always to improve, them. The title to enter was 
worth joined to ability. The etiquette was pedantically strict, as 
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may be imagined by the case of Voiture, who, on one occasion, 
after conducting Julie through a suite of rooms, kissed her hand 
on parting from her, and was very near being expelled forever 
from Rambouillet as the reward of his temerity. Voiture subse- 
quently went to Africa. On his return, he was not admitted to 
the illustrious circle, but on condition that he narrated his adven- 
tures, and to these the delighted assembly listened, all attired as 
gods and goddesses, and gravely addressing each other as such. 
Madame de Rambouillet presided over all as Diana, and the com- 
pany did her abundant homage. It was the weak point of this 
assembly, that not only was every member of it called by a feigned, 
generally a Greek, name, but the same rule was applied to most 
men and things beyond it ; in fact, the very oaths—for there were 
little expletives occasionally fired off in ecstatic moments,—were 
all by heathen gods. Thus, France was Greece, Paris was Athens, 
and the Place Royale was only known at Rambouillet as the Place 
Dorique ; the name of Madame Rambouillet was Arthemise, that of 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry was Aganippe, and Thessalonica was the 
purified cognomen of the Duchesse de Tremouille. But out of such 
childishness resulted great good, nothwithstanding Moliére laughed 
and that the Academy derided Corneille and all others of the inno- 
vating coterie, The times were coarse; things, whatever they 
might be, were called by their names; ears polite experienced of- 
fence, and at Rambouillet periphrasis was called upon to express 
what the language otherwise conveyed offensively by the medium 
of a single word. Theidea was good, although it was abused. Of 
its quality, some conjecture may be formed by one or two brief ex- 
amples, and it may be said, by the way, that the French Academy 
ended by adopting many of the terms which it first refused to ac- 
knowledge. Popularity had been given to much of the remainder, 
and thus a great portion of the vocabulary of Rambouillet has be- 
come idiomatic French. «“Modeste,’ “friponne,” and “secréte,” 
were names given to the undergarments of ladies which we now 
should not be afraid to specify. The sun was the “ aimabdle alumt- 
nateur ;”’ to “ fulfilthe desire which the chair had to embrace you,” 
was simply to “sit down.” Horses were “ plushed coursers,” a car- 
riage was “ four cornices,” and chairmen were “ baptized mules.” A 
bed was the “ old dreamer ;” a hat, the “ buckler against weather; ” 
dinner was the “ meridional necessity ;’’ the ear was the “ organ, or 
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gate, of hearing ;”” and the “throne of modesty” was the polished 
phrase for a fair young cheek. That there is nothing very edify- 
ing in all this, is true; but the fashion set people thinking, and 
good ensued. Old indelicacies disappeared, and the general, 
spoken language wasrefined. If any greater mental purity ensued 
from the change, it is scarcely possible to give the credit of it to 
the party at Rambouillet ; for, with all their proclaimed refinement, 
their nicety was of the kind described in the well-known maxim of 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

One of the most remarkable men in the circle of Rambouillet 
was the Marquis de Salles, Knight of Saint Louis, He was the 
second son of the Duc de Montausier, and subsequently inherited 
the title. At the period of his father’s death, his mother found her- 
self with little dower but her title. She exerted herself, however, 
courageously. She instructed her children herself, brought them 
up in strict Huguenot principles, and afterward sent them to the 
Calvinistic college at Sedan, where the young students were fa- 
mous for the arguments which they maintained against all comers 
—and they were many,—who sought to convert them to Popery. 
At an early age, he acquired the profession of arms, the only voca- 
tion for a young and portionless noble; and he shed his blood lib- 
erally for a king who had no thanks to offer to a Protestant. His 
wit, refinement and gallant bearing made him a welcome guest at 
Rambouillet, where his famous attachment to Julie, who was three 
years his senior, gave matter for conversation to the whole of 
France. Courageous himself, he loved courage in others, and in 
his love for Julie d’Angennes was fired by the rare bravery ex- 
hibited by her in tending a dying brother, the infectious nature of 
whose disease had made even his hired nurses desert him. In the 
season of mourning, the whole Court, led by royalty, went to do 
homage to this pearl of sisters. But no admiration fell so sweetly 
upon her ear as that whispered to her by the young Montausier. 
One evidence of his chivalrous gallantry is yet extant. It is in that 
renowned volume called the “ Guirlande de Fulie,” of which he was 
the projector, and in the accomplishing of which knights, artists 
and poets lent their willing aid. It is a superb vellum tome. The 
frontispiece is the garland, or wreath, from which the volume takes 
its name. Each subsequent page presents one single flower from 
this wreath (there are eighteen of them), with verses in honor of 
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Julie, composed by a dozen and a half of very insipid poets. This 
volume was sold, some years since, to Madame d’Uzes, a descend- 
ant of the family, for eighteen thousand francs. 

As everything was singular at Rambouillet, so, of course, was 
the wooing of Julie and her lover. It was a very long courtship, 
and it is to be doubted, if, in the years of restrained ardor, of fabu- 
lous constancy, of reserve, and sad yet pleasing anguish, the lover 
ever dared to kiss the hand of his mistress, or even to speak of 
marriage, except by a diplomatic paraphrase. The goddesses of 
Rambouillet entertained an eloquent horror of the indelicacy of 
such unions for which Moliére has whipped them with a light but 
cutting scourge. The lover, moreover, was a Huguenot. What 
was he to do? Like a true knight, he rushed to the field, was the 
hero of two brilliant campaigns, and then wooed her as chevalier 
of half a dozen new orders, maréchal-du-camp, and Governor of 
Alsace. The nymph wasstill coy. Montausier again buckled on 
his armor, and in his third campaign was captured by the foe. 
After two months’ detention, he was ransomed by his mother for 
two thousand crowns. He re-entered Rambouillet lieutenant-gen- 
eral of the armies of France, and he asked for the recompense of 
his fourteen years of constancy and patience. Julie was shocked; 
for she only thought how brief had been the period of their ac- 
quaintance. At length, the Marquis made profession of Romanism, 
and thereby purchased the double aid of the Church and the Throne. 
The King, the Queen, Cardinal Mazarin, and a host of less influen- 
tial members, besought her to relent, and the shy beauty at length 
reluctantly surrendered. The marriage took place in 1645, when 
Julie was within sight of forty years of age. The young men and 
the wits had, be assured, much to say thereupon. The elder dcaux 
esprits looked admiringly ; but a world of whispered wickedness 
went on among them, nevertheless. Montausier, for he was now a 
duke and a Knight of the Holy Ghost, became the reigning sov- 
ereign over the literary circle at Rambouillet, during the declining 
years of Julie’s mother. Catherine died in 1665, after a long re- 
tirement, and almost forgotten by the sons of those she once de- 
lighted to honor. The most delicate and the most difficult pub- 
lic employment ever held by the Duc, was that of governor to 
the Dauphin. This office he filled with singular ability. He se- 
lected Bossuet and Huet to instruct the young prince in the theo- 
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retical wisdom of books; but the practical teaching was imparted 
by himself. Many a morning saw the governor and his pupil is- 
sue from the gilded gates of Versailles to take a course of popular 
study among the cottages and peasantry of the environs. 

The heart of this preux chevalier was shattered by the death 
of Julie in 1671, at the age of sixty-four. He survived her nine- 
teen years. They were passed in sorrow, but also in continual, 
active usefulness; and, when, at length, in 1690, the grave of his 
beloved wife was opened to receive him, Fléchier pronounced a 
fitting funeral oration over both, The daughter and only surviving 
child of this distinguished pair gave, with her hand, the lordship 
of Rambouillet to the Duc d’Uzes, “ Chevalier de [. Ordre du Saint 
Esprit.’ The noble family of D’Angennes had held it for three 
centuries. It was in 1706 destined to become royal. Louis XIV. 
then purchased it for the Count of Toulouse, legitimatized son of 
himself and Madame de Montespan. The Count was Grand Ad- 
miral of France at the age of five years. In 1704, he had just 
completed his twenty-fifth year. He is famous for having encoun- 
tered the fleet commanded by Rook and Shovel, after the capture 
of Gibraltar, and for having withdrawn out of range when he found 
himself on the point of being utterly beaten. He behaved as 
bravely as it was possible; but the Government was dissatisfied, 
and Pontchartrain, the Minister of Marine, recalled him, sent him 
to Rambouillet, and left him there to shoot rabbits, and, like Dio- 
cletian, raise cabbages. His son and successor was the great Duc 
de Penthiévre, who was made Grand Admiral of France before he 
knew salt water from fresh, and studied naval tactics with little 
vessels afloat on a miniature fish-pond. This Grand Admiral never 
ventured on the ocean ; but he bore himself nobly on the bloody 
field of Dettingen, and won imperishable laurels by his valor at 
Fontenoy. For such scenes and their glories, however, he cared 
but little. Ere the French « 7¢ Deum”’ was sung upon the last- 
named field, he hastened back to his happy hearth at home. Ram- 
bouillet was then the abiding-place of all the virtues. There the 
home-loving Duc read the Scriptures, while his duchess sat at his 
side, making garments for the poor. There the Chevalier Florian, 
his secretary and his friend, meditated those graceful rhymes and 
that harmonious prose in which human nature is in pretty mas- 
querade, walking about like Watteau’s figures, in vizors, brocades, 
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high heels, and farthingales. When the Duchesse died, after the 
birth of her sixth child, her husband withdrew to La Trappe, where, 
among other ex-soldiers, he for weeks prayed and slept upon the 
bare ground. Five of his children died early. Among them was 
the chivalrous but intemperate Prince de Lamballe, who died soon 
after his union with the unhappy princess who fell a victim to the 
ferocity of the French Revolutionists. 

It was by permission of the Duc, who refused to sell his house, 
that Louis XV. built in the adjacent forest the hunting-lodge of 
St. Hubert. An assemblage of kings, courtiers, knights and 
ladies there met, at whose doings the good Saint would have 
blushed, could he have witnessed them. One night, the glittering 
crowd had galloped there for a carouse, when discovery was made 
that the materials for supper had been forgotten, or left behind at 
Versailles. « Let us go to Penthiévre!” was the universal cry; but 
Louis looked grave at the proposition. Hunger and the universal 
opposition, however, overcame him. Forth the famished revellers 
issued, and knocked at the gates of Rambouillet loud enough to 
have waked the “ seven sleepers.” “ Penthiévre is in bed !” said one. 
“Penthiévre is conning his breviary!” sneered another. “Gentle- 
men, he zs probably at prayers,” said the King, who, like an 
Athenian, could applaud the virtue which he failed to practice. 
“Let us withdraw,” added the exemplary royal head of the Order 
of the Holy Ghost. “If we do,” remarked Madame du Barry, “I 
shall die of hunger ; let us knock again.” To the storm which now 
beset the gates, the latter yielded ; and, as they swung open, they 
disclosed the Duc, who, girt in a white apron, and with a ladle in 
his hand, received his visitors with the announcement that he was 
engaged in helping to make soup for the poor. The monarch and 
his followers declared that no poor could be more in need of soup 
than they were. They accordingly seized the welcome supply, 
devoured it with the appetite of those for whom it was intended, 
and paid the grave noble who was their host in the false coin of 
pointless jokes. How that host contrasted with his royal guest, 
may be seen in the fact told of him when a poor woman kissed his 
hand and asked a favor as he was passing in a religious procession. 
“In order of religion before God,” said he, “I am your brother. 
In all other cases, forever your friend.” The Order of the Holy 
Ghost never had a more enlightened member than he. 
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In 1785, Louis XVI. in some sort compelled him to part with 
Rambouillet for sixteen millions of francs. He retired to Eu, taking 
with him the bodies of the dead he had dearly loved while living. 
There were nine of that silent company; and, as the Duc passed 
with them on their sad and silent way, the clouds wept over them, 
and the people crowded the long line of road, paying their homage 
in honest tears. 

Then came that revolutionary deluge which swept from Ram- 
bouillet the head of the Order of the Holy Ghost, and the entire 
chapter with him, and which dragged from the meadow and the 
dairy the Queen and princesses, whose pastime it was to milk the 
cows in fancy dresses. The Duc de Penthiévre died of the Revo- 
lution, yet not through personal violence offered to himself. The 
murder of his daughter-in law, the Princess de Lamballe, was the 
last fatal stroke ; and he died, forgiving her assassins and his own. 
During the First Republic, there was nothing more warlike at 
Rambouillet than the Merino flocks which had been introduced by 
Louis XIV. for the great benefit of his successors. A scene of 
some interest occurred there during the last days of the First Em- 
pire. On the 27th of March, 1814, the Empress Maria Louisa, 
with the King of Rome in her arms, his silver-gray jacket bearing 
those ribboned emblems of chivalry, which, until recently, could be 
seen upon it at the Louvre, sought shelter there, while she awaited 
the issue of the sanguinary struggle which her own father was 
maintaining against herhusband. The Empress passed three days 
at Rambouillet, solacing her majestic anguish by angling for carp. 
Ultimately, the Emperor of Austria entered the hall where his im- 
perial son-in-law had made so many knights of the Legion of 
Honor, to carry off his daughter and the disinherited heir. As 
the three sat that night together before the wood-fire, the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa talked about the teeth of the ex-King of 
Rome, while two thousand Austrian soldiers kept watch about the 
palace. 

The gates had again to open to a fugitive. On the last of the 
“three glorious days” of July, a poor, pale, palsied fugitive rushed 
into the chateau, obtained, and not easily,a glass of water anda 
crust, and forthwith hurried on to meet captivity at last. This was 
the Prince de Polignac. Two hours after he had left, came the old 
monarch, Charles X., covered with dust, dropping tears like rain, 
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bewildered with past memories and present realities, and loudly 
begging for food for the “two children of France,” the offspring of 
his favorite son, the Duc de Berri. In his own palace,a king of 
France was compelled to surrender his own service of plate before 
the village would sell him bread in return. When refreshed there- 
with, he had strength to abdicate in favor of his son, the Duc 
d’Angouléme, who at once resigned in favor of his nephew, the Duc 
de Bordeaux ; and, this done, the whole party passed by easy stages 
into an inglorious exile. With them was extinguished the Order 
of the Holy Ghost; and never since that day have the emblematic 
dove and star been seen on the breast of any man in France. 

Louis Philippe would have liked to appropriate Rambouillet to 
himself; but the Government assigned it to the nation, and let it 
to a phlegmatic German, who had an ambition to sleep on the bed 
of kings and could afford to pay for the gratification of his fancy. 
It was on the expiration of his lease that the chateau and its 
grounds were made over to a company of speculators, who sadly 
desecrated the fair Julie’s throne. Napoleon III., be it said to his 
honor, gave it a worthy occupation as an asylum and a school for 
the children of the brave. It was once the home and the cradle of the 
most famous of French warriors; it is now the home of the orphans 
of soldiers who were as brave as any of those knights of old who. 
were ever welcome at the chateau of the Seigneurs d’Amaurys. 

WILLIAM DE BEAUVOIR FRyreEr. 
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MUNICIPAL REFORM AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM.* 


N the evening of 18th January last, Mr. Bullitt read before the 
O Social Science and the Civil Service Reform Associations a 
paper upon the subject of municipal reform which is worthy of and 
ought to receive the careful consideration of every citizen of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Bullitt has brought to bear upon the solution of this import- 
ant question, not only his trained professional ability, but also the spe- 
cial knowledge and experience which he gained from service in the 
constitutional convention of 1873, and from active participation in 
the work of the municipal commission of 1878. 

The county of Philadelphia, which in 1790 had only fifty-four 
thousand inhabitants, is now a great city, with one hundred and 
fifty thousand dwelling-houses, comprising within its limits a terri- 
tory of nearly one hundred and thirty square miles, and having a 
population of eight hundred and fifty thousand persons, of whom 
more than one hundred and seventy thousand are voters. Rapid 
as has been the growth of the city in population, its debt, its ex- 
penditures, and its annual tax levy, haveincreased in a greater ratio. 
In 1860, its total funded and floating debt was $21,356,759.86, and 
the annual cost of its administration was $2,682,548.13. In 1875, 
the annual appropriations for the departments reached the alarm- 
ing total of $10,105,919.89. On the first of January, 1877, the 
funded and floating debt was, at its maximum, $73,574,146.92. 
Since then, there has been a reduction in the municipal indebted- 
ness and expenditure, so that, on Ist January, 1882, the total funded 
and floating indebtedness was $68,629,403.72, with a general cash 
balance in the treasury amounting to $2,742,025.18, and with avail- 
able assets (including that cash balance,) amounting to $27,445,- 
373.84. The revenues for 1881 were derived from the following 
sources: ; 

Taxes, 2 2 6 5 «© «© «© «© «© « $10,704,331.93 


Water-rents, . . . ° * ° ° ‘ * 1,474,164.11 
Other sources, . " é ‘ . P $ " ‘ 1,715,984.56 


Total revenue, . ° ° ° ° ° -  $13,894,480.60 





* A paper read before the Social Science Association and the Civil Service Reform 
Association, on the form of municipal government of the city of Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday, January 18th, 1882, by John C. Bullitt, Esq. Philadelphia: Allen, Lane 
& Scott’s printing-house. 
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The expenditures were for— 


Interest on debt and sinking funds, . -  $4,861,990.85 
Warrants of prior years, . . 509,749.62 
Appropriations to departments, . " ; 6,528,615.78 
Public buildings, ° ; . ‘ ° 756,507.21 
Other sources, . . : > ; . 1,131,207.04 


$1 3,788,070. 50 
Leaving, as surplus for the fiscal year 1881, . $106,410. 10* 


The real and personal property liable to taxation is assessed 
at $553,775,229 as its full value, which, taxed at the rate of 
$1.90, will produce, for the year 1882, $10,417,396.14. This sum, 
large as it is, does not represent the total municipal burden upon 
the citizens for the year 1882; for $1,500,000 will be collected for 
water-rents, and a sum which it is not possible to estimate accurately 
must be paid by property owners for grading, paving of highways, 
and other municipal assessments. . 

The consideration of the figures thus presented will convince 
everyone that the proper administration of the municipal government 
of Philadelphia, involving the collection of a revenue of fourteen mil- 
lions of dollars annually, the faithful custody of that large sum, and 
its intelligent expenditure in the preservation of the health of the 
city, the protection of private and public property from loss by fire or 
theft, the improvement and preservation of the highways, and the 
care of the municipal property, is, in itself, a business which demands, 
not only that those to whom its performance is entrusted should be 
intelligent and honest, but also that such a system of administra- 
tion should be adopted and enforced as will secure the best practi- 
cal results. It needs no laboured argument to prove that there is a 
necessity for a thorough* reform in the administration of the mu- 
nicipal affairs of Philadelphia. The city is neither well, nor cheaply, 
governed. If it were well governed, its citizens would cheerfully 
bear the necessary cost of its municipal administration. If it were 
cheaply governed, its citizens would not expect to enjoy those bene- 
fits of an unstinted municipal administration which they now pay 
for, but do not receive. Its highways are not well paved, well 
lighted, properly repaired, nor adequately cleaned. Its sewers are 
not scientifically constructed, nor kept in good order. The water 





* For the figures as to the municipal debt, income, expenditures and taxation, Iam 
indebted to Controller Pattison’s reports for 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882. 
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which is furnished to its citizens, for manufacturing and domestic 
uses, is at times insufficient in quantity and always polluted by im- 
purities. From these causes, there has resulted an alarming increase 
of diseases of a malarial type, until now, in the opinion of competent 
medical experts, the public health is in such condition, that, ifan epi- 
demic were to be imported, it would rage with uncontrollable fury. 

It is unnecessary to do more than to refer to the recent scandals 
of municipal maladministration. The city solicitor, inthe perform- 
ance of his duty, has instituted a legal investigation into the opera- 
tions of the gas department, and its trustees, instead of courting an 
examination, have, by legal technicalities, postponed the day of 
reckoning. Corruption and peculation in the tax, water and high- 
way departments have brought subordinates in those departments 
to the bar of justice. Paid servants of the city have tampered with 
the ballot-box and have thwarted the expression of the popular will 
at the polls. Apart from any question of fraud, it is certain that the 
large sums which have been raised by taxation have not been in- 
telligently expended. Yet the city has been fortunate in many of 
its officials. It has had a succession of faithful and intelligent 
mayors. While some of its councilmen have been, and are, men 
who are not fit to be entrusted with any public or private trust, it 
has had in its legislature many public-spirited citizens, whose faith- 
ful performance of irksome duties has not received adequate popu- 
lar appreciation. It has had, among the chiefs of its many depart- 
ments, intelligent officers, whose energies, if they had been directed 
in harmonious co-operation, would have produced results of great 
value to the city. Especially has it been fortunate in its present 
controller, (to whom Mr. Bullitt pays a merited compliment), 
whose business ability, courage, and sleepless vigilance have put 
the finances of the city on a sound basis and guarded the treasury 
from depredation. 

Despite individual instances of nonfeasance, misfeasance and 
malfeasance in office, the vice of the city government, and the 
cause of most of the evils resulting from civic maladministration, is 
to be found, as Mr. Bullitt clearly shows, not in the ignorance or 
corruption of the city’s officers, but in the inherent defects of its 
system of government, which is substantially that which was 
created by the consolidation act of 1854, when the population was 
but half of its present size and when the annual revenuesand expendi- 
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tures were less than one fourth of their present figure. The mayor is 
nominally the head of the city government. Practically, he is only 
its chief of police, authorized to check by his veto improvident legis- 
lation, but with no power of appointing to, or practically supervising, 
the municipal departments, other than the police. In the councils, 
there are vested, not only legislative powers, not only the control of 
the city’s purse up to the limit of its income, but also important execu- 
tive functions, which they exercise by means of their committees, 
It is these executive functions which make the office of councilman 
valuable to corrupt men. There are twenty-four departments, to 
whom distinct and specific appropriations are made, who are inde- 
pendent of each other, whose chiefs are elected by councils, whose 
action is subject to the executive supervision of the committees of 
councils and whose chiefs appoint as their subordinates and 
clerks only those whom councilmen or influential political leaders 
may designate. 

With a system of administration so radically faulty in theory, 
it would be impossible to secure an intelligent and economical ad- 
ministration, even if all the officials were fitted in character and 
ability for the performance of their duties. It is, therefore, as Mr. 
Bullitt justly says, not an adequate remedy for existing abuses of 
civic administration to secure the nomination and election of the 
right sort of councilmen. If the continuance of good adnunis- 
tration is to depend solely upon future victories of reform prin- 
ciples at the polls, the prospect cannot be regarded as encouraging ; 
for it is the essential nature of all popular movements to grow 
slowly, wax strong, and, becoming disintegrated by victory and 
disheartened by defeat,to gradually decline. Popular enthusiasm 
is evanescent. Volunteers may fight bravely ina single pitched 
battle or during a brief campaign; but they cannot conduct a long 
war with the sober steadiness of regular soldiers. The victories 
of the reform party in Philadelphia during the last two years, are 
due, in the main, to the self-sacrificing efforts of a few men, who, 
at a great cost in energy, in money, and in time, have rendered 
possible a substantial and lasting reform in municipal government. 
It is not to be expected that those men, or others animated with a like 
unselfish purpose, can forever continue the good work. It is, there- 
fore, the dictate of political foresight to take advantage of the pre- 
sent favourable condition of things, and to secure, under the influ- 
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ence of the present active and energetic reform sentiment, such a 
modification of the municipal government as will give a permanent 
ascendancy to the principles of reform, and will insure for the 
future the administration of the city government upon business 
principles. 

Mr. Bullitt shows unanswerably that a restriction of the franchise, 
in the election of municipal officers, to those who have a property 
qualification, is neither desirable, efficacious, nor possible. 

The essential features of an effectual reform are these: The 
mayor should be the responsible executive head of the city gov- 
ernment, he should appoint and remove the heads of the various 
departments, and they, in their turn, should appoint their subor- 
dinates, not in the exercise of favoritism or unrestrained individual 
discretion, but upon such a settled system as will dissociate the 
business of the city from politics. The departments should be few 
in number, and so organized that they can work harmoniously ; 
the councils should be shorn of executive power and confined 
within the limits of their legislative duties. Under Mr. Bullitt’s 
plan, the mayor is clothed with the powers and charged with the 
responsibilities which should properly appertain to his high office ; 
the departments are reduced in number from twenty-four to eight, 
and subjected in common to the control and supervision of the 
mayor ; the councils are reduced to their proper place in the munici- 
pal government, shorn of their executive functions, and permitted 
to meet so infrequently that leading and influential citizens can, 
without injury to their private interests, serve the public therein. 

Thisis, substantially, the plan of reform which the municipal com- 
mission of 1876 reported, which was submitted to the legislature of 
1878, and which that body of enlightened statesmen sent toa commit- 
tee, from whom it never wasintended to be, and it never was, returned. 
We do not propose to enter into a discussion of the details of Mr. 
Bullitt’s plan. As explained by him, it is, with one exception, 
homogeneous and admirably calculated to effect the objects for 
which it is framed. That exception is that it does not provide for 
the application to the municipal government of the principles and 
practices of civil service reform. 

Mr. Bullitt says (page 16): “That portion of the executive 
authority [the power of appointment,] is very largely wielded 
by a set of men (and often by one man,) under no respon- 
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sibility whatever by season of any official position. The ten- 
dency is to throw the control of appointments into the hands of 
those who seek to get possession of the city through their tools. 
These men may hold no office themselves, and yet their power 
may be seen, and felt, and recognized, in every executive ap- 
pointment.” And, again, (page 23,) Mr. Bullitt says: “The 
control of your city government has fallen into the hands of those 
who use it only for their own illicit gains, and your form is such 
that you not only enable them to attain this control, but you fur- 
nish from your city treasury the means with which they perpetuate 
their power and bind you all the more securely to their misrule. 
You spend annually a million and a half of dollars in public educa- 
tion. This is done for the purpose of improving, refining and en- 
lightening your people up to a high standard of moral as well as 
intellectual culture. But, at the same time, you are maintaining 
in the departments of your city government a training-school 
for political rogues and public plunderers quite as efficient for its 
purpose as your much-boasted system of public education is for the 
objects it is intended to attain. Year by year, it turns out its 
graduates skilled in the manipulation of elections, and public ac- 
counts, and contracts, and in the appropriation of public money; 
and, although now and then some public-spirited citizens may, 
through the means of reform committees, by the expenditure of 
large sums of money and the most untiring energy, succeed in 
bringing one or more to the bar of justice and to the measure of 
punishment demanded by the crimes committed, yet the great body 
remains unexposed, unpunished, and all the more ready and able 
to continue their nefarious practices, because they have baffled in- 
vestigation and escaped detection and conviction. ” 
Considerations suchas these ought inevitably to lead to the con- 
clusion that it is of no more importance whether a clerk in the city 
treasurer’s, city controller’s, or the highway office, be in politics 
a democrat or republican, than whether he be in his religion 
a roman catholic, a baptist, a methodist, a presbyterian, or an 
episcopalian. The imposition of a religious test for such an em- 
ployment would be regarded as an outrage ; yet in what respect is 
the imposition of a political test more defensible? Is it desirable 
that a contractor who does work for or furnishes supplies to the 
city, should appoint the officers who are to pass upon and certify 
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to the correctness of his account, or direct its payment? Obvi- 
ously not. Is it any more desirable that the trustees of the gas 
works, or some political leader for whom that contractor provides 
votes on election-day, should appoint the officer who is to pass 
upon that contractor’s accounts? And yet how are tests of this 
debasing and corrupting character to be eliminated, unless such 
a system of appointment to office shall be adopted as will render 
appointments upon political or personal grounds absolutely im- 
possible ? 

Every man who has had anything to do with local politics, 
knows that the employés in the various municipal departments are 
the active political workers, and that their influence is steadily and 
skilfully exerted in opposition to reform. The practical remedy, 
the only remedy, for all this, is to enforce by law and practice the rule 
that all appointments to subordinate offices in the municipal gov- 
ernment shall be made upon a system which will exclude favoritism, 
so that every citizen, whatever his birth, former nationality, religious 
creed, or political or personal affiliations, shall have an equal oppor- 
tunity of offering himself for the service of the municipal govern- 
ment, that the city shall have for its service an unrestricted choice 
among all of its citizens, that the tenure of office shall be during 
good behavior, and good behavior shall be held to mean the faith- 
ful performance of duty to the city, and not the rendering of partisan 
or personal services. To sum it up, in President Arthur’s words, 
“the rules which should be applied to the management of the pub- 
lic service, should conform, in the main, to such as regulate the 
conduct of successful private business.” ‘ 

No plan of municipal reform, which does not, as an integral 
part, include the application of civil service reform rules to the mu- 
nicipal government,will be effective. It is their control of the munic- 
ipal offices which creates and consolidates the power of our rulers. 
Deprive them of that control, eliminate from our municipal elections 
the “cohesive power of public plunder,” and there will no longer be 
political « workers ” and “ strikers ” to intimidate rightful voters for 
reform, personate absent voters, stuff ballot-boxes, and fraudently 
thwart the popular will. 

This is the question of the hour for the citizens of Philadelphia. 
Political « bosses ” and “ rings” will not give up their power with- 
out a struggle, and in opposition to them all good citizens, of every 
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political creed, must be banded together, and from now until next 
November there must be earnest work upon the part of all public- 
spirited citizens to secure the nomination and election of honest 
and intelligent members of the legislature, who, rightly represent- 
ing the intelligence of the city, will promote and accomplish the 
passage of a bill which shall be based upon the plan so ably advo- 
cated by Mr. Bullitt. 

Mr. Bullitt says “that most serious mischiefs have resulted from 
the fact that our fundamental law has been the work of men elected 
to the legislature from all parts of the state, many of whom had 
no sufficient experience or knowledge to enable them to understand 
the subject, and no such interest as would induce them to care 
whether we had a good form of government or not.” Yet others 
believe that the country members of the legislature are, with rare 
exceptions, honest, and sufficiently interested in the welfare of the 
city of Philadelphia to aid by their voices and their votes the enact- 
ment of any legislative measure of relief which is pressed by all or 
a great majority of the city representatives, and supported by an 
earnest and aroused public opinion of the city. But, when the city 
has for years tamely submitted to misgovernment, which, in its prac- 
tical effects, was not distinguishable from robbery,and when the city, 
year after year, returned representatives who had disgraced it, it 
was not to be expected that the country representatives should 
trouble themselves to reform abuses for whose removal neither the 
city members nor their constituents actively exerted themselves. 

If Philadelphia will send to the next legislature a delegation, 
whose members shall be sufficiently intelligent to know what re- 
form is needed, sufficiently earnest to work for its accomplishment, 
and sufficiently pure and courageous not to be deterred by bribes 
or threats, the necessary relief will be afforded and the municipal 
reform bill will become alaw. Will the citizens of Philadelphia do 
their duty in this? C. Stuart PATTERSON. 
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VALUE OF ACCURACY OF OBSERVATION. 

HE absurd story of the boy’s estimate of the number of cats 
1 which he saw in the barn, is not so unique an exaggeration as 
might at first sight appear. It is certainly not much more extrav- 
agant than some of the observations which are recorded from time 
to time, in the scientific periodicals, by enthusiastic investigators, 
who are prone, too often, to allow “the wish to become father to 
the thought,” their powers of observation being thereby rendered 
so abnormally acute that they unconsciously exemplify the wit and 
wisdom of the distich,— 

«Optics sharp it needs, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen.” 
It is related of Rafinesque, that, when a certain new plant, which 
he described as coming from Central America, was proved to have 
been a myth, he exclaimed: “ Well, if it wasn’t there, it ought to 
have been!” 

Some time ago, there appeared in London Nature a circum- 
stantial account of an experiment, which, had it succeeded as de- 
scribed, must have set at naught one of the best known laws of 
magnetic action. Every school-boy is familiar with the curious 
experiment of the rod of iron suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, in 
mid-air, by surrounding it with a coil of insulated wire of larger 
diameter and passing a current of electricity through the wire. The 
magnetic attraction thus produced, acting with equal force on all 
sides of the rod, draws it within the core, where it may be sustained 
without contact with the coil as long as the current passes. 
Doubtless this experiment suggested to the investigator men- 
tioned above the idea of casting molten iron in a cylindrical mould 
surrounded by a coil of wire, through which a strong current was 
passing. The experiment was made, and it was stated that the 
magnetic attraction of the coil drew the molten iron towards the 
sides of the mould with such force that the casting was found to 
be partly hollow in the centre,—an effect such as might possibly 
have taken place had the mould been rapidly rotated at the time 
of casting the molten iron. The writer had the curiosity to repeat 
this experiment, and, although it is true that a little hollow space 
appeared at the top of the casting, it showed itself just as well 
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when no current was passed through the coil and consequently 
no magnetic action present. Furthermore, it is well known that 
the most powerful magnet has no influence upon molten iron, or 
even upon white-hot iron; so that the magnetic attraction could 
not have commenced until the metal had become solid and its 
molecules incapable of moving in obedience to its influence. The 
hollow space was simply due to the shrinking of the iron, which 
remained fluid longest in the centre of the casting. This shrinkage 
on cooling is a common property of cast iron, and is a familiar 
bugbear to every founder. 

The power of noting accurately even the most simple object or 
phenomenon, is much more rare than we might suppose, and its 
possession is a characteristic of the man of genius. It is by careful 
observation of the habits of that unattractive and heretofore 
seemingly useless creature (except to the early bird), the garden 
worm, that Darwin has recently been enabled to convince us, that, 
long before the invention of the plough, or even before man ex- 
isted, “the land was, in fact, regularly ploughed, and still continues 
to be ploughed, by earth-worms.” It is truly said that these facts 
adduced by Mr. Darwin convey a striking lesson “in the principle 
that nothing is so minute that it can be despised.” 

In astronomical work, where it is often necessary to deduce re- 
sults of the greatest magnitude from the most minute observations, 
the probable amount of error of e>ch observer of an eclipse or other 
phenomenon is a very important consideration, which can only 
be determined by the most careful tests ; the “ personal equation,” 
as it is called, thus becomes a mathematical factor which must not 
be neglected in the calculation of results. This personal equation 
may be said to have both a positive and a negative value ; for, while 
the more enthusiastic observer is apt to err from excess of zeal, the 
more cautious or lethargic one will often fail to note all that should 
be seen. 

It is not altogether an allegorical expression, that there are 
“eyes which see not,” as Mr. Hamerton has so well shown in 
his “ Thoughts About Art.” How many of us go through life 
without ever realizing that our eyes have to be educated to see, as 
well as our tongues to speak, and that only the barest outlines of 
the complex and ever-changing images focussed on the retina or- 
dinarily impress themselves upon the brain? That the education 
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of the eye may be brought to a high state of perfection, is shown 
in numerous ways. There are many delicate processes of manu- 
facture which depend for their practical success upon the nice visual 
perception of the skilled artisan, who almost unconsciously detects 
variations in temperature, color, density, etc., of his materials, which 
are inappreciable to the ordinary eye. The hunter, the mariner, 
the artist, the scientist, each needs to educate his eye to quick action 
in his special field of research, before he can hope to become expert 
in it. The following story, which is quite 2 propos, is related of 
Agassiz, and it is sufficiently characteristic of this remarkably ac- 
curate observer to have the merit of probability. We are told, that, 
once upon a time, the Professor had occasion to select an assistant 
from one of hisclasses. There were a number of candidates for the 
post of honor, and, finding himself in a quandary as to which one he 
should choose, the happy thought occurred to him of subjecting 
three of the more promising students in turn to the simple test of 
describing the view from his laboratory window, which overlooked 
the side-yard of thecollege. One said that he saw merely a board 
fence and a brick pavement; another added a stream of soapy 
water ; a third detected the color of the paint on the fence, noted 
a green mould or fungus on the bricks, and evidence of “ bluing ” in 
the water, besides other details. It is needless to tell to which can- 
didate was awarded the coveted position. Houdin, the celebrated 
prestidigitateur, attributed his success in his profession mainly to 
his quickness of perception, which, he tells us in his entertain- 
ing autobiography, he acquired by educating his eye to detect a 
large number of objects at a single glance. His simple plan was 
to select some shop-window full of a miscellaneous assortment of 
articles, and to walk rapidly past it a number of times every day, 
writing down each object which impressed itself upon his mind. 
In this way, he was able, after a time, to detect instantaneously all of 
the articles in the window, even though they might be numbered 
by scores. We remember having read, several years ago, in the 
Saturday Review, a clever and charmingly written article, called 
“Vague People,” which was as true as it was witty, and conveyed 
a lesson of sufficient value to entitle it to more than a mere ephem- 
eral celebrity. 

The power of the mind to appreciate numerical quantities is 
largely determined by education and practice; thus, the variation 
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of a few units in a sum containing several millions seems trifling, 
while we are accustomed ordinarily to ignore altogether fractions 
beyond the third or fourth decimal-point. Yet these quantities, 
though seeming to contract or expand in value according to the 
proportion which they bear to the whole numbers to which they 
are subjoined, are as stable as were the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. The student of the modern atomic theory of matter must 
learn to acquire clear mental conceptions of particles of less dia- 
meter than the one hundred millionth part of an inch and of less 
weight than the one hundred millionth part of a grain, and to dis- 
criminate readily between differing fractions, even when the whole 
numbers to which they belong are so large as to be entirely inap- 
preciable to the uninitiated; while the astronomer, on the other 
hand, must grasp multiples whose units are as far beyond the reach 
of the ordinary intelligence. 

Professor Tyndall has given us the following happy simile, which 
illustrates one of the thoughts which we have here endeavored, how- 
ever feebly, toconvey. He says: “The varying judgments of men on 
these and other questions are accounted for by the doctrine of rela- 
tivity, which plays so important a part in philosophy. Two trav- 
ellers upon the same peak, one having ascended to it from the 
plain, the other having descended from a higher elevation, will be 
differently affected by the scene around them, To the one, nature 
is expanding; to the other, it is contracting ; and feelings are sure 
to differ which have such different antecedent states.” 

A. E. OurTErsr1DcE, JR. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


R. ROBERT MEADE SMITH, the Demonstrator of Physiology 
D in the University, has been engaged for some time past in the 
study of intestinal digestion. Our entire ignorance of any positive 
knowledge of the composition of the secretion of the small intes- 
tine, and of itsaction on the different food-stuffs, depends upon the 
failure of all attempts as yet to secure a pure secretion, free from 
pancreatic or biliary juice, and yet keep the intestine in its normal 
condition. The method of Thiry, the best process yet described | 
of resecting a loop of intestine, one end of which is closed and the 
other fastened to the opening in the abdominal walls, while the 
continuity of the intestine is restored by again uniting the divided 
canal, has entirely failed to give any reliable results; for, although 
the isolated loop still has its circulation maintained, the necessary 
remova! of the mucous membrane of the part experimented on from 
contact with the other intestinal juices and contents of the intestine, 
and its consequently enforced functional inactivity, renders it im- 
possible to regard its secretions as at all representing a normal in- 
testinal juice. 

The method which Dr. Smith has found to give the most reliable 
results, is to establish a fistula in the duodenum, about six inches 
below the pancreatic duct, using a tube similar to the ordinary 
Bernard gastric canula, the inner plate of which is rolled on it- 
self, so as to form a section of a tube, and thus adapt itself to the 
curved anterior walls of the intestine ; the stitches which fasten 
the tube in the gut also serve to unite the canal to the abdominal 
walls and to close the wound in the latter. Dogs subjected to this 
operation usually do well, and in from two to three weeks are en- 
tirely recovered from the effects of the operation. When it is 
desired to collect the intestinal secretion, the animal is allowed to 
fast for thirty-six hours, so as to remove all débris of food from the 
intestine, and a thin rubber bulb, with a narrow tube, is then passed 
in through the tube into the intestinal canal, and carried just below 
the opening of the pancreatic duct. The bulb is then slowly dis- 
tended with warm water, and the intestine thus entirely occluded 
and all fluids prevented from passing from above downwards. 
Another similar bulb is then passed down the intestine for about 
twelve inches, and distended, and the portion of intestine between 
the two, communicating with the canula, washed out with distilled 
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water. The dog is then supported by straps around his body, 
which only restrain him when he attempts to move, and the secre- 
tion which flows from the tube is caught in a funnel and collected. 
In this manner, from twenty to forty cubic centimetres of intes- 
tinal juice, absolutely free from pancreatic juice and bile, as shown 
by the chlorine and Gmelin’s tests, can be collected in an hour, 
while by Thiry’s method only a few drops are to be obtained. 

Dr. Smith finds that intestinal juice thus collected has an in- 
variably alkaline reaction, with a specific gravity of 1018., is pale 
yellow in color, and filters with difficulty. Analysis shows that in 
one hundred parts of the filtered juice there are: 


Water, . ‘ , . ‘ . ‘ P . * ‘ 98.860001 
Albumen, ‘ 
Ferments, } 
Mucin, ‘ ° e . ° ° - e 
Chlorides of Sodium, Magnesium and Potassium, Sulphates and 

Carbonates of Sodium and Potassium, Carbonate of Calcium, -592410 


. ° . . . . : -547560 


99.999971 

Two ferments have been isolated, one converting starch into 
sugar and the other changing cane-sugar into grape-sugar. 

Dr. Smith is making a thorough study of the chemical compo- 
sition of the secretion thus collected, and the digestive action 
of its ferments, and his results promise to be most interesting and 
valuable, and to throw some positive information on this obscure 
subject. 


Thomas J. Ashton, Esq., a member of the bar, died on the 21st 
of February last. He wasa graduate of the Department of Arts 
and of the Law Department of the University. He was vice-presi- 
dent and one of the most active members of the Society of the 
Alumni of the Law Department, and his loss will be much felt. 
At a special meeting of the board of managers of this society, held 
Monday, February 27th, the following minute, expressive of their 
respect and esteem, was ordered to be entered on the records of the 
Society and sent to his family: 

“ Minute.—The Board of Managers of the Society of the Alumni 
of the Law Department of the University of Pennsylvania sincerely 
mourn the death of Thomas J. Ashton, Esq., Vice-President of the 
Society. For many years, Mr. Ashton has been an active member 
of this body, and his untimely death has left a vacant place in our 
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affections that cannot be filled. Energetic, prompt, and devoted 
to the interests of the Law School, a careful lawyer, a brave soldier, 
an upright citizen, and, withal, a courteous, high-minded gentle- 
man, he fulfilled the measure of his duties in all the relations of 
life. He has been taken from us in the prime and vigor of man- 
hood, with apparently a long career of usefulness before him; but, 
though his life was all too brief, he has left a record of work well 
done, in which his family, his friends and the community of his na- 
tive city may well take pride.” ; 


The Trustees of the University, at a recent meeting, removed all 
age-restrictions upon candidates for admission to the Collegiate 
Departments. The average age of the classes for the last eight years 
had been shown to be over seventeen ; and the Trustees accordingly 
argued that the future could be trusted wholly to the requirements 
in scholarship. The result, it is to be hoped, will not be the lower- 
ing of the average age, but the gradual, imperceptible raising of the 
standard. For, while the Faculty cannot henceforth say to a student 
who comes badly prepared, “ You are too young to be admitted,” 
neither can a student who comes badly prepared make the quasi- 
demand sometimes made, “I am old enough to be admitted, and 
do not wish to wait another year.” Theage of admission will now 
be simply the age at which a man comes fully prepared. 


The Franklin Scientific Society’s lectures have been unusually 
successful this winter. The subjects have been judiciously varied, 
two lectures being illustrated; but all the lectures have treated 
worthy subjects in a scholarlike way. The audiences have been 
more than good,—in some cases, very large; and this fact shows a 
popular demand for information upon important subjects givenina 
serious way, that the University should certainly respect. Such 
lectures will never appeal to the crowds that go only to be amused ; 
but “ the cultured few” seems to be a larger term numerically than 
has often been supposed ; and the University can safely assume that 
it has a duty to this “few.” 

Yale and Harvard both give public evening courses of this sort: 
What will the University do? 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


R. DAWES has introduced into the United States Senate a bill 
M for the reform of the civil service which differs in some import- 
ant particulars from that presented by Mr. Pendleton. The Senator 
from Massachusetts agrees with the Senator from Ohio in making 
entry into the civil service depend upon competitive examination in 
specified cases, in basing promotion upon the same test, and in re- 
quiring a probationary service of six months before the appoint- 
ment of successful candidates be made permanent. Mr. Dawes, 
in his speech advocating the passage of his bill, disclaims any in- 
tention of antagonizing Mr. Pendleton, and proclaims himself a 
“ contributor to the same great endeavor,” considering the features 
in his own bill rather in the light of amendments than anything 
else to the provisions of the Ohio Senator’s plan. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Pendleton’s bill provides for 
the appointment of a commission to supervise the examinations. 
Mr. Dawes considers this machinery expensive and cumbersome, 
and as interfering with the direct responsibility of the heads of 
departments for the work of their subordinates,and proposes, in 
place of it, that the examinations shall be supervised by a board 
composed of three persons in each executive department, which 
board shall be appointed by the President, and shall, “ until changed 
by him, conduct all examinations for admission into or promotion 
in said departments, under rules and regulations to be approved 
and promulgated by him.” The bill goes on to declare “ that the 
provisions of this act shall apply to custom-houses, post-offices, 
and all other bureaux and offices connected with the civil service 
in which more than twenty persons are employed, [Mr. Pendleton’s 
bill makes fifty the number,] and the head of the department which 
controls such custom-house, bureau, or office, may designate a 
board, to consist of one of the board of examiners in such depart- 
ment and two others employed in any such post-office, custom- 
house, or office, not situated in the city of Washington, to conduct 
the examinations provided for in this act.” 

Another point in which Mr. Dawes’s bill differs from Mr. Pen- 
dleton’s, is that the former provides that appointments, after ex- 
amination, shall be made“ from among the ¢hree highest on the list 
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of those so examined, marked, and graded ;”’ while Mr. Pendleton’s 
only requires that the places shall be filled “by selections from 
among those graded highest as the results of such competitive 
examinations.” Mr. Dawes’s bill provides that this act shall not 
“apply to any person whose annual compensation, as fixed by law, 
is less than nine hundred dollars, nor to any person employed 
merely as a laborer or workman, nor, unless by direction of the 
Senate, to any person who has been nominated for confirmation 
by the Senate.” Mr. Pendleton’s bill has the same provisions, 
except that it says nothing about those “ whose annual compensa- 
tion, as fixed by law, is less than nine hundred dollars.” 

Why Mr. Dawes’s bill makes this exception, is not apparent, 
Indeed, there seems to be an omission in both bills to guard against 
the appointment into the service of those whom political bias may 
seek to introduce as “heelers” or ‘‘ rounders,” and whose annual 
compensation would be apt to be “ less than nine hundred dollars.” 
Mr. Dawes’s bill, however, provides that “ the President is author- 
wed, in his discretion, to apply such examination also to officials 
with a salary of less than nine hundred dollars.” It would be 
much better to make proper examinations obligatory upon these as 
well as others, and not leave it toanyone’s “ discretion” whether 
they shall be had or not. 

On the whole, with the exception of the clause providing, in 
Mr. Dawes’s bill, for the selection of appointees from among the 
three graded highest after examination, we are inclined to think 
Mr. Pendleton’s will most certainly secure the benefits to the civil 
service which both gentlemen desire. It may cost a little more; 
but the money will be well spent in securing a uniform system of 
examinations and in avoiding the exercise of various acts of “ dis- 
cretion” in the carrying out of the rules, which might in some cases 
practically evade them. Mr. Dawes claims that his bill simply 
embodies in its provisions the actual method of working the New 
York post-office by Mr. James. This may be very true; but it is 
also true that not every head of a post-office or a custom-house, 
etc, isa Mr. James. Voda! Give us plenty of Jameses, and, (if 
we could secure a perpetuation and universal appointment of such 
men as heads of departments,) we might not need rules for Civil 
Service Reform. The object of such rules is to make every man 
in such positions a James in spite of himself, The bill which will 
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most effectually secure this end, will be the best for the country, 
Of the two now before it, Mr. Pendleton’s seems most adapted to 
secure it. The subject, however, is one for earnest discussion ; and, 
in the improved temper of many Senators and Representatives 
with regard to it, we may hope, much more cheerfully than we could 
a year ago, that some practical conclusion will soon be reached,— 
that legislation, and not the possibly good intentions or “ discretion” 
of any man or set of men, will free the country from the curse of 
the “spoils system” and those who uphold it. J. A. H. 


“ Oceszehasonlto Irodalomtorténelmi Lapok,” perhaps, will not 
look to an English reader as a very inviting combination of words, 
Will “Acta Comparationis Litterarum Universarum” strike the 
ear as better? These are two out of the eleven titles, in different 
languages, which form the heading of the Yournal of Comparatwve 
Literature, published at Koloszvar, Hungary. Its columns are 
open to high-class, critical contributions in every language, and 
a strange, polyglot appearance is presented by each number. Its 
object is to widen the field that confines those who write but 
their mother tongue, striving to diffuse among the world’s thinkers 
the knowledge of their respective workings. It has been espe- 
cially rich in folk-songs of various nations, and devotes an ex- 
clusive department to matter relating to the celebrated Hungarian 
poet and patriot, Petofi. 

The chief editors are the learned Dr. Hugo Von Meltzel and 
Dr. Brassai, of the University of Koloszvar, who are assisted by 
ninety-six soci operis, representing every spot on earth and every 
shade of literary activity. Australia and Austria, Sicily and Scot- 
land, Amsterdam and Philadelphia, Paris and Mexico, Constan- 
tinople and Calcutta, Rome and Japan, are but a few of the 
countries and cities whose writers are numbered among the co 
adjutors in the work. 

The motto of the magazine is the very true passage from 
Schiller: “ Miserum est et vile problema unius tantum natwonts 
scriptorem doctum esse; philosophiwco quidem ingenio hic quasi 
terminus nullo pacto erit acceptus.” H. P., Jr. 
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CountTRY PLEASURES: THE CHRONICLE OF A YEAR, CHIEFLY IN A 
GARDEN. By George Milner. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1881. 
The love of nature is like the appreciation of harmony in music. 

To a large part of mankind, the sense seems to be wanting. The 

man in whom it is not inborn may, perhaps, find pleasure in the 

beauty of landscape or flower, just as he who is without an ear for 
music may enjoy to some extent the melody of a pretty tune; but 
the true love for nature, which finds beauty at all seasons, in the 
dreariness of cloud and rain, as well as the glory of sunshine, in 
the melancholy of change and decay in the fall of the year, as in 
the joy of bursting spring, is to him a thing incomprehensible, 

“ The love of Nature’s works,” in a mind like that of the author of 

the little work before us, is well described in the quotation from 

Cowper with which he introduces his first chapter : 

* Neither business, crowds, 
Nor habits of luxurious city life, 
Whatever else they smother of true worth 
In human bosoms, quench it, or abate.” 

The work consists of notes taken throughout the year 1878, 
chiefly in a large garden in “ an ancient parish on the southeastern 
side of Lancashire,” quite near a large and growing city,—pre- 
sumably Manchester. Some are made in the surrounding coun- 
try, and those for the month of August in the Island of Arran. 
They are interesting, rather as lively pen-pictures, and suggestions 
of how much of beauty and instruction, to him who will see it, 
may be found in commonplace surroundings, than as containing 
any original scientific information. 

The very numerous quotations from the English poets with 
which the book is filled, are, perhaps, its most noticeable feature. 
Let the author make his own apology for this: «The reader is 
asked to regard them, not as excrescences, nor even as extraneous 
gems selected for the enrichment of the text, but as something 
correlative with, and indeed essential to, the idea and plan of that 
which has been attempted. It has been the writer’s habit to asso- 
ciate certain passages of literature with certain scenes of natural 
beauty, or with particular phases of country life, in such an inti- 
mate way that the pleasure given by the one was in no small degree 
dependent upon the existence and recognition of the other.” 

The author, like many another, has evidently received inspi- 
ration from White of Selborne; and to a habit of keen and close 
observation worthy of a disciple of White he unites a poetic vein 
which adds much to the charm of his descriptions. For instance: 
“No other wind gives the shrill whistle that the north does. The 
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south sighs, the southwest sobs, the northwest blusters; but the 
true north seems to blow a thin, keen note through a high-pitched 
reed.” “It is at night that the feeling of winter is most strong ; and 
the duméness of it is the first thing that strikes you; there is much 
to see, but nothing to hear. The water-courses are frozen; the 
birds are all hidden,—who knows where ?—and the winds are still; 
but how beautiful are the white, leaning roofs of our old homestead, 
and the red glimmer in the windows of the neighboring farm, seen 
across a long stretch of snow; and how marvellously the stars 
seem to dance among the black branches of the trees!” 

What dweller in Southern Pennsylvania will not feel the truth of 
thiscommenton July? “There is no doubt, also, that Nature, gen- 
erally, is beginning to assume an air of gravity, if not of solemnity. 
The childlike joyousness is gone. If I am asked to account for 
this, I can only answer that it seems to me to be chiefly owing to 
the deep color of the woods and the silence of the birds.’ 

There is some rather quaint and amusing account of the customs 
and superstitions of the inhabitants of neighboring districts of Lan- 
cashire, out of the way of the frequented highroads. Considering 
the nearness to a great town, some of them seem to be curiously 
primitive and secluded. Ghosts, fairies and boggarts still abound, 
undisturbed by the shriek of the steam-whistle, greatly to the 
satisfaction of the visitor, of course, but to the terror of the peas- 
antry. There is something quite piteous in the absurdity of the 
following prayer, actually used, Mr. Milner says, until recently, by 
an old crone before she retired to rest: 

«‘ Fro’ o’ mak o’ witches, an’ wizarts, an’ weasel-skins, 


An’ 0’ mak o’ feaw black things ’ut creepen up deytches, 
Wi’ great lung tails,—may the Lord deliver us!” 


We put down this charming little book with the feeling that the 
author has not been presumptuous in the hope, expressed in the 
preface, that “it will, at least, show how far it is possible, even in 
the neighborhood of a large town, to study the common aspects 
of nature, and to interest the circle of a family in the simple 
pleasures and home-bred observances of a country life.” 


Tue New Inriperity. By Augustus Radcliffe Grote. Cloth. 
I2mo. Pp. 101. $1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
(Porter & Coates.) 

In the preface to this book, the author states that it is written for 
to-day, and, while probably rather embodying some of the current 
shades of opinion than discussing the merits of the state of affairs 
between religion and science, he has endeavored to show that there 
is an essential difference between the religious temper of the Aryan 
races and the Semitic. He has also, so he goes on to say, tried to 
show that revealed religion is not directly attacked by the discoy- 
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eries of science. In the concluding sentences of the preface, the 
author, in alluding to the alleged conflict between religion and 
science, says, most truly and sensibly: «On both sides, then, there 
is abundant cause for toleration and good temper at the present 
juncture. The case between religion and science will at last come 
to a proper and peaceful conclusion, if fairly stated by both parties 
with the view of bringing out the real merits and following all 
possible lines of agreement with charity and good will.” The book 
is an interesting one, and full of thought which, whether one agrees 
with it or not, is entitled to respect from the spirit in which it is 
expressed. 

Difficulties of belief are stated which many persons feel; and 
the author’s views seem to be the result of varied reading and hon- 
est reflection, joined with an earnest and tender love of truth. He 
draws attention to the fact that “there stands outside of the 
Church a growing multitude. They are trying to find out the 
truth; they have good hearts, and are full of love for mankind. 
What is to become of them, and how can they be best used in 
social progress?” The final result of his cogitations may be under- 
stood by the concluding periods of his book, which are as follows : 

“To lose one’s self in the work of helping others becomes the 
resource alike of the believer and the infidel. For this bright, 
suffering, immense world presses on us as a problem, which, if the 
orthodox answers incorrectly, the agnostic simply avoids. To both, 
the need of activity in a good direction becomes a necessity of their 
lives. What is needed is a mutual charity and acknowledgment 
that the ends of both are pure. And, if the one is sustained by 
visions of immortals who rejoice with him, and who, at his trans- 
lation, will open their celestial ranks to him at the bidding of a 
merciful God, he should not judge harshly his brother, who, through 
no fault of his own, is deprived of this resource and passes through 
a life full of riddles to a death full of darkness, his only comfort 
the consciousness that he has striven for truth and rectitude, and 
that he leaves behind some good accomplished. With him, as 
with the new infidelity which he represents, there is a full sympa- 
thy with the conditions which have produced orthodoxy, and there 
is no need that he should be told to refrain from scoffing at a 
tragedy in which he himself is an actor,—wearing about his brows 
a crown whose thorns do pierce him. If for him the butterflies, like 
flying flowers, only give him pleasure from their beauty, and con- 
vey no lesson of immortality, it is not that he has starved Psyche, 
but that her eyelids drooped and turned to marble as he gazed, and 
left him in the world alone. He can only look for a wider Elysium, 
a more liberal Paradise, the eternity of matter and space; while he 
humbly hopes that what he has done in this world may have been 
in the right direction and prove a benefit to those who come after.” 


J. A. HL 
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Sir RicHARD WHITTINGTON, Lorp Mayor oF Lonpon. By Walter 
Besant and James Rice. New York: G. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 
Vol. VIII. “New Plutarch Series,” 

The aspiration of the American school-boy to be some day the 
President of the United States finds its parallel in the dream of his Eng- 
lish brother that he will become Lord Mayor of London. Apart from 
the interest which the biography of a Lord Mayor possesses in 
connection with such a parallel, there is a great deal in the his- 
tory of Sir Richard Whittington which must expressly attract the 
people of America,—the land of self-made men,—from the fact that 
he was one of the earliest examples of the value of self-reliance as 
an element of success in life. A wholesome lesson may be learned 
from the struggles and successes of one who was among the first 
to be selected by mankind as the creature of individual effort in the 
pathways outside of the trade of arms. The chances for success 
in his time were not as to-day; for, though the competition was not 
so great, yet the avenues were less numerous and narrower, and 
the heights of success more rugged. 

Though the name of James Rice appears upon the title-page as 
one of the authors of this work, Mr. Besant states in the preface 
that the writing was done by himself, because of his associate’s ill- 
ness, Mr. Rice having handed to him such notes as he had made. 

Necessarily, from the skill and experience of the authors, the dic- 
tion is good ; but the work impresses one as a faithful compilation 
of history from the records of the British Museum, rather than 
the biography which might have been expected from the very in- 
teresting novelists who are its authors, This is due, no doubt, 
to the very limited amount of material from which to compile a 
life of Whittington,—the authors having been compelled to make 
the work a history of the people, manners and customs of the four- 
teenth century, rather than a personal history of its subject ; for, 
though later investigations have brought Whittington’s name out 
from the mists of legend, they have also taken away from his life 
many of the details which successive romancers had woven about it. 

Very interesting descriptions of old London and of the business 
and pleasures of its inhabitants will be found within the pages of 
this work, and comprise its chief interest ; indeed, so far as it is to 
be considered as a biography, the “ Legend of Sir Richard Whit- 
tington,” an old tale of very ancient date, which forms an appen- 
dix to the book, contains almost the whole of the personal his- 
tory. 

“The authors think that Whittington was neither a country clown 
nor a low-born town lad, but was of gentle birth, his father being 
a knight and a squire, and that, therefore, though it was to his 
pluck that he owed his success, yet he did not labor under disad- 
vantages of birth. The cat story is discussed at length, and the con- 
clusion reached, that, freed from its exaggerations, it is true, 
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The work is introduced by a very interesting account of the 
charters of London and the difficulties of the citizens in maintain- 
ing the rights guaranteed by them, and concludes with the usual 
excellent index of the “ New Plutarch Series.” 


S. W. C. 


Tue Oprum Hasir AND Atconotism. By F. H. Hubbard, M. D. 

New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

That the habitual abuse of the various narcotics, particularly 
opium, is rapidly increasing in this country, is proved by the num- 
ber of books that have appeared within the past year, describing 
the manner in which these habits are acquired, their injurious effects 
upon the system, and the treatment to be employed in breaking 
them off. In the little volume before us, the attempt is made to 
cover rather a wide field, the subjects considered being the opium, 
alcohol, chloral, chloroform, bromide of potassium and Indian 
hemp habits. The author regards the opium habit as a disease, 
formidable in nature, but still amenable to treatment, the functions 
of the mind and body resuming their normal activity as soon as 
the pathological conditions created by the drug have been removed. 
In illustration, the histories of a number of cases, both simple and 
complex, are cited, together with the methods employed in their 
successful treatment, attention being called to the importance of 
removing any painful affection that may have originally led to the 
use of the narcotic. Of those addicted to the abuse of alcoholic 
drinks, six classes are made, including the periodical drunkard, the 
individual who takes a single and regular early morning dram, those 
whoimbibe many times each day without becoming intoxicated, those 
who drink moderately every day,and sometimes only become grossly 
inebriated, those who after drinking one glass of liquor lose all power 
of self-control, and drink until they become stupefied, and, finally, 
the confirmed dipsomaniacs. A curious method is given for des- 
troying the taste for alcohol, consisting in saturating every morsel 
of food taken with a mixture containing whiskey, sherry wine, port, 
lager beer, gin, cider, rum and champagne; the patient may relish 
this diet for a short time, but soon grows disgusted, eats very lit- 
tle of the saturated food, vomits nearly all he does swallow, and, 
after being brought to the verge of starvation, is said never again 
to be able to endure either the taste or smell of liquor. Dr. Hub- 
bard advises that every young man should be so treated. Beyond 
the unqualified recommendation of bleeding in delirium tremens, 
the plan of treating alcoholism is not markedly different from that 
usually adopted. The chloral, bromide of potassium and chloro- 
form habits arc considered more briefly than the opium or alcohol 
habits, and very little is said about the Indian hemp habit. 

Dr. Hubbard’s book is, to say the least, unsatisfactory; several 
chapters have been inserted—on phthisis and dyspepsia,—which 
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seem to be foreign to the subject-matter, there are signs of careless 
proof-reading, and an unfortunate mixture of English and Latin is 
noticeable in the numerous formule given. That the work did not 
satisfy the author himself, is shown by a remark made in the intro- 
duction, namely: “I take this opportunity to inform my readers 
that a growing general practice has made it necessary for me to 
prosecute my labor during the limited time at my disposal between 
calls. Anyone similarly situated will appreciate the difficulty I 
have experienced in preparing a connected history of my methods.” 


Hanp-Book or Licut Gymnastics. By Lucy B. Hunt, Instructor 
in Gymnastics at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1882. 

The system of “ light gymnastics ” introduced by Dr. Dio Lewis 
consists in the employment of light wooden dumb-bells, wands and 
rings, in certain movements of the body, and marches, by which 
all of the muscles of the trunk and limbs are brought into play, 
without that risk of overstraining attendant upon the use of heavy 
weights, upright ladders, parallel bars, and the various paraphernalia 
of the old-fashioned gymnasium. The tendency of the gymnast 
of the old school was to exercise one set of muscles and neglect 
others; so that, while the arms and chest, for instance, became 
beautifully developed, the lower portion of the trunk and legs re- 
mained comparatively puny; in order, too, to endure the violent 
exercise, it was necessary for the boy or man to be naturally strong 
and athletic. The new system, on the contrary, as it calls all the 
muscles into action, develops the body symmetrically, and, from its 
gentleness and capacity of being graduated to the needs of the in- 
dividual, is adapted to those who exercise to become strong ; for 
example, children of both sexes, and men who lead sedentary lives. 
On this account, it has become very popular, and, with various 
modifications, has been introduced into many of our schools and 
colleges, since the advantages of a combined mental and physical 
training in the preparation for active life have been more uniformly 
recognized. In the introduction of the little book before us, the 
authoress states the conditions to be observed by those who under- 
take the exercises ; the most important of these are the following : 
“ Never overwork, particularly at the beginning, and avoid all ex- 
posure and draughts while resting between and after the exercises ;” 
“go into the gymnasium regularly, without omitting a day, and 
always in a dress that is correct in every particular.” The book 
proper consists of a full description of the wand, ring, dumb-bell, 
and other exercises, with a chapter on the gymnasium dress for 
girls. 

To those who wish to learn the different exercises included under 
the head of “light gymnastics,” or to those engaged in teaching 
others, Miss Hunt’s little book will- prove of value. 
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An ArTISTIC TREATISE ON THE HuMAN FicurRE; ConrtTaIninG Hints 
ON PROPORTION, COLOR AND Composition. By Henry Warren. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 12mo. Pp, 82. Illus- 
trated, 

This little volume is the sixth of the series of “ Putnam’s Art 
Handbooks,” edited by Susan N. Carter, Principal of the Women’s 
Art Schools, Cooper Union, New York, and merits the same com- 
mendation that has been bestowed upon its predecessors in the 
series. It is reprinted from the fourth London edition, and the 
comments of the editor, given in foot-notes, seem to be very judi- 
cious and proper. The student will find the treatment of the sub- 
ject more general than the title would imply, as may be seen from 
the chapter-headings,—“ Drawing,” “ Different Kinds of Line,” 
« Shading,” “ Proportion and Drawing of the Figure,” « Composi- 
tion,” “ Construction of a Picture,’ and “ Color,”—and, considering 
the brevity of the work, the chapters are remarkably clear. Mr. War- 
ren’s opinion, “ that the drawing of the human figure is best brought 
about by the previous study of what are called still-life objects, 
and more particularly of architectual forms,” will not be generally 
accepted, although we are not by any means sure but that he is 
right. This book is intended, of course, only for beginners, and 
by them it will be found quite useful. 

C. H. H. 


THE Vicar’s PeopLeE. By George Manville Fenn. Swd. 16mo. 

Pp. 451. New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. (Porter & Coates.) 

Scene: Carnac, a sea-coast village of West Cornwall, with 
several abandoned mines which had been productive only to those 
who “had gone in on the ground floor ”’ and sold out at a profit to 
people who found their mistake in buying when it was too late. 

One might suppose that the Vicar was the principal personage; 
but he is not. The book is true to its title; and a very poor set 
some of the people are. The hero of the story is Geoffrey 
Trethwerch, a mining engineer, and a fine fellow, who comes to Carnac 
to make a reputation and a fortune. He does both; but in a way 
different, during part of the story, from his anticipations and his 
hopes. ohn Tregenna is the Jago of the plot; but the reader 
will be satisfied with his fate. The characters are strongly drawn 
and the story is full of interest from first to last,—an interest none 
the less from the fact that results seem to be anticipated from the 
first, only to be found doubtful as the plot thickens. The perusal 
of the novel will be found a very pleasant break in the course of 
more solid reading, 


Joun Bartow’s Warp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. “Trans- 
Atlantic Novels Series.” Pp. 287. 
The old story, of course: unselfish lover, misunderstood wife, 
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suffering of both husband and wife in consequence of the misunder- 
standing, final clearing up, and a supposed poetic justice in marry- 
ing off the somewhat fiendishly selfish sister-in-law to a “ High 
Church parson,” who “has a little money, and is rather an invalid,” 
and “ who means to travel in Italy with his wife.” The type and 
paper are good; and, if people zwd// read in railroad cars, this book 
will help to render a ride less tiresome. J. A. H. 


THE ForTUNATE ISLAND, AND OTHER Stories. By Max Adeler, 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1882. 

Mr. Max Adeler tells us, by way of preface, that, «if the tales 
herein contained are not so amusing as others he has written, they 
will, perhaps, be found to be quite as entertaining, and possibly, in 
some particulars, more instructive.” We shall always hold it a 
merit in a humorist when we find that he can abandon a vein which 
he has industriously worked for a number of years, and yet hold 
us as willing readers. 

In the tales comprising the volume before us, we note an evi- 
dent desire to drop the boisterous fun which characterized the earlier 
work of Max Adeler, for gentle, yet pointed, satire of the follies 
and foibles of the day. While in “ The Fortunate Island” and in 
“The City of Burlesque” there is still much to remind us of the 
grotesquely comic of the Max Adeler of old, we find no traces of it 
in the sketch entitled “ An Old Fogy,” which, for grace, feeling, 
and a quiet charm of manner, seems to us, at least, superior to the 
other stories that make up the volume. X. 
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